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YOUR “JEEP” IN 
THE BUSINESS WORLD! 


Like our armed forces, business needs its 

speedy tools and trained personnel. The 

jeep, tank and airplane are the Army’s fast- 
. action tools; Ditto is the fast-action tool of 
business. 

Ditto business methods now speed pro- 
duction, payroll procedures, shipments, 
office and plant routines. They control pur- FREE LITERATURE! 
chasing accurately. War industries would ww . 
find it hard to do without Ditto... DITTO- 


Free literature for all Ditto 


: hods is now availabl 
trained students have a big advantage! > Seudy courses 
; Furthermore, Ditto is indispensable in FD FG in Ditto duplicating meth- 
4, ods are rapidly being intro- 
: every school for making copies of Oo “EES duced into high school and 
lesson sheets, examination questions, \ Ms iy) college commercial depart- 
on ments. Get these helpful, 
bibliographies, bulletins, and all other a simple, effective folders! 

duplicati DITTO, Inc., 644 South 
up/icating. Oakley Blvd., Chicago, II. 
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Opportunity 


Our government has given us an opportunity 
to make the soundest investment in the world, 
through the purchase of United States War 
Savings Bonds and Stamps, which will furnish 


the money to back up the armed forces. 


This investment is an obligation as well as 
an opportunity to actively participate in the 


Victory program. 


Let us all invest for Victory. 


INTERNATIONAL 


YNCHINE? 


U.S. War Savings Bonds and Stamps 
are on sale in Post Offices, Stores, 
Business and Financial Institutions, 


Schools, Theatres, and IBM Offices 
throughout the Country 


INTERNATIONAL BUSINESS MACHINES CORPORATION 
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Rien and accuracy are essential for file clerks working 
in war industries. They must be well trained with easy- 
to-operate indexing systems which are free from complex 
codes and classifications. 

“Yand E” practice equipment simplifies the teaching of 
filing and makes it easier for students to learn. The me- 
chanical operations of finding and filing are natural and 
logical—based on instinctive thinking habits which help 
students to attain both speed and accuracy. Guides and 
folders are of standard office size—exactly like those used 
in regular business. Made of long-wearing materials, these 
filing supplies will stand rough student handling and reduce 
your replacement costs to the minimum. 

Complete outfits for teaching alphabetic, numeric, 
geographic and subject filing are now available at a new 
low price. You owe it to your school and your students to 
investigate “Yand E” Filing Practice Outfits. 


YAWMAN FRBE MFG.©. 


“FOREMOST FOR MORE THAN SIXTY VEARS” 


FACTORIES AND EXECUTIVE OFFICES, ----- ---- -- ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


MAIL THIS COUPON NOW 


Yand E EpucatTionat Deprt., 2015 Jay St., Rochester, N.Y. 
Please send complete information and prices on “YandE” 
Practice Equipment for Teaching Filing. 


Name 
School 

Address 

City 


State. 
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[GLOBE-WERNICKE WOOD FILING 
EQUIPMENT WILL GIVE LONG 
AND SATISFACTORY. SERVICE 


Globe-Wernicke wood files, storage cases and carc 
index cabinets solve today’s filing problems and wil. 
last a business lifetime. They are dependable war- 
time products that‘ave steel . . . Made of proper! 
kiln-dried hardwood ... carefully selected to provide: 


uniform quality. Seethem at yourlocal Globe-Wernick.: 
or write to us for more information. 


dealer... 


one ‘and two- 
units. 


we les . 

made in two, 
three and four- 
drawer sizes; 
also insert 
drawere for. 
various filing 
combinations. 


ideal for storage filing . 
and legal-sizes. . 


Globe Wernicke 


Cincinnati, Ohio 
MAKERS OF OVER 4000 ITEMS NEEDED IN OFFICES | 


“The most 
useful 
book 
in the 
business 
school 
library” 


-THE NEW MERRIAM - WEBSTER 


Encyclopedic: information on every subject, at 
> your finger tips. 

Up to date: twenty-five years newer than any 
* comparable dictionary; 122,000 more entries. 

Economical: the acquisition of Webster's New 

International Dictionary lessens the need for 

investment in supplementary reference books. 


Free Booklet: to business school teachers who request 
it, “The New Merriam-Webster; What it will do for you.” 


& C. Merriam., Springfield, Mass. 
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New 


Eldridge-Good 


BUSINESS SPELLER and WOCABULARY BUILDER 


Business executives participated in the preparation of this new speller by providing the words the applicant 


A week of orientation preceding 
the regular lessons aids teachers 
and students. Words are taught 
for syllabication and then respelled 
for pronunciation. Definitions are 
clear and concise. Careful checks 
against standard word lists for use- 
fulness and the New International 
Dictionary, Second Edition, for ac- 
curacy make this book a reliable 
aid to teachers and a guide to busi- 
ness success for students and appli- 
cants. 


189 pages 


NEW YORK CINCINNATI 


CHICAGO BOSTON 


must know for employment or subsequent promotion. This book is the last word if modern educational methods. 


This book has some five thou- 


sand, five hundred words. 
Many are new words not yet in 
dictionaries. There are thirty- 
two complete business and 
professional vocabularies in 
addition to the general one. 
Several authorities in each field 
checked spelling and defini- 
tions for authenticity. 


American Book Company 


ATLANTA 


“Student interest in mastering hard 


words is aroused by “Challengers.” 
Reviews for maintaining skill and 
for remedial purposes are given as 
“Refreshers.” New words, not in 
the text, provide dictionary prac- 
tice. Names and abbreviations of 
states and territories, important 
business terms, and the terms used 
in the Army and Navy (including 
the ranks of officers), bring this 
book up to the minute. 


76c 


DALLAS SAN FRANCISCO 


Published August 4th 


An Introduction 
to Business 
BY MEeEtvin ANSHEN 


This new text for the introductory course given 
to students of business discusses the business 
world as a social entity, emphasizing the rela- 
tion of the business man and his enterprise to 
society as a whole. From this point of view 
it treats in detail the social setting of business, 
the tools of the business man, production, dis- 
tribution, finance, competition and risk. Gov- 
ernment-business relationships receive extended 
treatment and the reasons behind contem- 
porary changes are stressed. 


The Macmillan Co., 60 Fifth Ave., New York 


instruments. 


A Foundation Course 
FOR ALL BUSINESS STUDENTS 


Revised Edition 


OFFICE PROCEDURE 
AND PRACTICE 


Charles H. Langer, Ph.B., C.P.A. 


Here in compact form is an abundance of material which sten- 
ographers, secretaries, clerks, bookkeepers — all persons enter- 
ing a business office—should have. 

Business in its broad aspect and the form and functioning of our 
economic organization is covered first. Then follows treatments 
of the procedures and practices found in the various depart- 
ments of business, such as the financial, purchasing, selling, 
labor, payroll and administrative. 

In addition to the comprehensive treatment of the functions of 
each department, the interdependence and interrelations of 
departments are discussed. Profuse illustrations of business 
papers and office devices make clear the purpose of such 


Educators have welcomed Office Procedure and 
Practice because it fills an important gap in 
commerce courses—a knowledge of how things 
are done in business. 


$4.00 332 South Michigan Avenue 


WALTON PUBLISHING 
COMPANY 


By 


Chicago, Illinois 
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EDITORIAL COMMENT 


By Herbert A. Tonne 


TEACHER EDUCATION DURING THE WAR AND POSTWAR PERIOD 


Those who were in responsible school positions during 
the war period of 1917 and 1918 have a vivid recollection 
of the serious breakdown in our school system caused by 
the failure to maintain the income and personnel of the 
schools. In this war the likelihood of breakdown, un- 
less special care is taken, is even more certain and the 
results may be all the more disastrous. Therefore a 
recent bulletin prepared by the Commission on Teacher 
Education entitled “Teacher Education in a Democracy 
at War’? by Edward S. Evenden is most significant. This 
bulletin proposes: (1) That at all expense, the profes- 
sional preparation of teachers be maintained and, if pos- 
sible, improved. Our enemies are making certain that 
their school systems are maintained at the highest pos- 
sible level. We cannot afford to do less for we do not 
utilize the arhitrary techniques of indoctrination prac- 
ticed by them. (2) Respect for the personality of the 


pupil and teacher alike must be maintained. This is 
imperative if we are to maintain our democratic point- 
of-view. (3) Teacher participation in community activi- 
ties must be continued and extended if the schools are 
to serve their proper place in the American democracy. 
(4) Standards of equipment and pupil learning must be 


1 American Council on Education, Washington, D. C., 1942. 


AID FOR BUSINESS EDUCATION 


“We deplore the continuing lack of any adequate, co- 
ordinated plan for the most effective utilization of higher 
education toward winning the war, and we urge the es- 
tablishment of such a coordinated plan at the earliest 
possible moment.” This is the considered judgment 
of the Second Conference on Higher Education and the 
War held at Baltimore, July 15 and 16. There is always 
a tendency for groups to use a national emergency as a 
means of strengthening their hold upon the public purse 
and upon the public’s good will. Therefore, there is a 
justified suspicion that special interest groups may be 
pleading their own purposes rather than the national 
welfare. Nevertheless, possible superficial motives should 
not prevent a careful evaluation of the public services 
to be rendered by any group. 

Our war effort thus far and probably for some time 
to come will be a program of reeducation. This makes 
the failure to use schools in general and colleges in par- 
ticular all the more startling. It would seem evident 
that schools would be in a splendid position to make a 
substantial contribution to the tremendous training pro- 
gram now under way. Even, however, when the co- 
operation of schools has been utilized, it has largely been 
one of taking over plant and equipment rather than utili- 
zation of administration and personnel. Our war effort 
is a business enterprise :—the biggest and most gigantic 
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maintained and if possible, improved. (5) There must 
be a continuity of education. 

In order to achieve these standards the report recom- 
mends: (1) Immediate investigation of the present and 
postwar education units of the community. (2) Elim- 
ination of unnecessary and outmoded materials and ex- 
pansion of the educational program to meet new de- 
mands. (3) Do everything possible to encourage teach- 
ers to deepen their loyalty to democratic ideals. (4) 
Make the schools real community centers and recognize 
the possibility of teachers in schools as morale builders. 
(5) Utilize school plant and instructional material more 
extensively in all forms of community war work. (6) 
Improve the professional work conditions of teachers. 
(7) Develop war activities in the schools which can be 
carried out effectively and which will have broad educa- 
tional value. (8) Develop and introduce as quickly 
and as extensively as possible teaching materials that 
will promote an understanding of matters that must be 
comprehended if the war is to be promptly won. 

There are many ways in which business education and 
the training of business teachers can be effectively co- 
ordinated with this general program for teacher educa- 
tion. Here is an opportunity and a challenge to business 
teacher trainers. 


IN MEETING WAR ADJUSTMENTS 


the world has ever seen. There has been almost no 
utilization of business education in this war, either on 
the secondary or college level. Serious shortages of 
competent clerical and managerial workers are develop- 
ing, but in most areas there seems to be an actual decline 
of enrollment of commercial students and prospective 
commercial teachers. To the extent to which the gov- 
ernment is not utilizing these training and retraining 
facilities, the flow of highly trained manpower essential 
to victory in a long war is being impeded. 

The conference on Higher Education and the War 
recommends the establishment of a plan to assure more 
effective cooperation between the various governmental 
agencies and the schools. Any attempt at securing gov- 
ernment aid for the schools merely to maintain them 
should not be tolerated. This is true in spite of the fact 
that any serious disruptions of the school will have 
serious consequences in the postwar period. Neverthe- 
less, where a sound program of government aid can fur- 
ther the war effort and maintain the quality of our 
schools, government aid is desirable and in fact, essen- 
tial. The need for this cooperation is very apparent in 
training for specialized clerical services and the training 
of managerial workers for the armed forces and civilian 
government agencies alike. 
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THE WAR DEMAND FOR FIGURE 
WORKERS IS ENORMOUS 


Figures are fighting on every front—in production of war 


materials, at home, at induction centers and at every 
base of military operation ... the young men and women 
trained in Monroe operation have a skill that has an 
immediate market. 


You can thank the commercial schools for their 
foresight in so generally teaching business arithmetic 
by the actual use of Monroe Calculators in their 
classes .. . they have helped to fill one of the great 
needs of Fighting America. 


Be sure to keep your Monroe machines in top 
operating condition; they are more precious than 
ever for the steel and man power that made them is 


needed now to make war equipment. 


Get in touch with the nearest Monroe branch... 
ask about our Guaranteed Maintenance Plan of 
regular inspections by factory-trained mechanics 
whose duty it is to keep your Monroes operating 
efficiently. 

Get in touch with us to help arrange your courses 
to meet war-time demands. Ask about Monroe Guar- 
anteed Maintenance, call the nearest Monroe branch 
(there are over 150 of them), or write to our Educa- 
tional Department. 


MONROE CALCULATING MACHINE COMPANY, INC. 


Educational Department, ORANGE, NEW JERSEY 
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CRITICISM, 


COMMENT 


AND CHALLENGE 


by Frederick G. Nichols 


TRY-OUT 


Any attempt to reduce the number of mis- 
fits in our vocational stenographic classes 
should be encouraged. It is doubtful if 
there ever has been a time when so many 
attempts in this direction were under way. 
But whenever I read an account of one of 
them I am always reminded of the country 
school trustee who when asked if he was 
going to send his district school teacher 
to the county institute replied, “No, she 
don’t teach so good as she knows how 
now.” I am convinced that we don’t se- 
lect our shorthand students as well as we 
know how now, and it is doubtful if we 
shall improve our work in this field 
through any of the many attempts that 
have been got under way recently. 

My attention was caught by an article 
in a recent number of The Balance Sheet 
entitled “Guidance through Orientation.” 

In the first place, it seems to me that 
“orientation” is quite the wrong word to 
use to describe an attempt to select quali- 
fied shorthand students through the medi- 
um of a simple nine-weeks’ introduction 
to shorthand study. But let that pass. 

Near the beginning of the article is this 
statement: “An individual might intelli- 
gently elect a course after he has had an 
exploratory unit, not before he has had it.” 
If this is the case, practically no one ever 
chose a_ shorthand course intelligently 
since there are but few schools in which 
exploratory courses in this field have been 
given. 

The author goes on to point out that ex- 
ploratory courses may be either of the 
“general” type or the “try-out” type and 
then proceeds to say that most such 
samples are not valid samples of future 
work, To clinch the point she says that 
“a few beginning lessons in shorthand will 
seem interesting not because of the nature 
of the work, but because of its novelty.” 
Just what is meant by “a few beginning 
lessons”? Obviously the author does not 
consider a nine-weeks’ shorthand course as 
being in this category since it is this kind 
of try-out that she recommends, or at 
least says that she is trying out. 

The author goes on to relate that in all 
the courses of study that she has examined 
she has found no mention of an explor- 
atory course in the skill subjects. There 
have been some; results have been ver 
discouraging. As far as I know no suc 
exploratory courses in the field of com- 
merce have been found worthy of reten- 
tion on the basis of results. One such ex- 
ploratory course, a ten-weéeks’ course, is 
in operation in a school not far from my 
office. I am told on good authority by a 
member of the staff in the school where 
this try-out course is given that what it 
tells at the end of ten weeks was known 
at the beginning of the course. 

The author contends that she has found 
“little correlation between a pupil’s suc- 
cess in junior business and his potential 
success as a stenographer.” But it is noted 
that earlier in her article she describes 
rather clearly the situation which one as- 
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sumes exists in her school where the usual 
practice of passing a certain proportion of 
a group is followed. Hence one wonders 
whether or not any real use of junior 
business training as a possible exploratory 
course with respect to various types of 
commercial work on a vocational basis 
later has ever been made. 

It should be mentioned also that a nine- 
weeks’ try-out course in bookkeeping fol- 
lows a similar course in shorthand. These 
courses “carry full credit and will be re- 
quired of all pupils who desire to enter 
the commercial field.” Just why these 
two courses should be assuméd to be good 
try-out for all kinds of commercial work 
is not quite clear. However, since these 
are the two courses in which all com- 
mercial students are permitted or required 
or expected to major, it is likely that what 
the author means is that these are good 
exploratory courses for bookkeeping and 
shorthand. And yet on the other hand, a 
little farther down in the same paragraph 
she says that, “If the pupil does not 
possess the necessary qualifications for 
success in this field (stenographic), and if 
he still desires to enter business, we enroll 
him in either the general clerical or the 
retail selling course.” There you have it. 
On what basis does she assume that a 
short bookkeeping course and a_ short 
shorthand course are adequate try-outs 
for clerical work or selling? Or are these 
two used jointly as the dumping ground 
for the misfits in the other two fields? 
This is a sad commentary on the state of 
business education of vocational character 
in our schools. 

It is contended that “at the completion 
of this course (nine-weeks shorthand 
course) the pupil, as well as the teacher, 
will be aware of his capacity. If the pupil 
has proved to be capable, he will enroll 
in the commercial course and begin his 
work on a vocational level.” On what 
grounds does the author assume that this 
will be the case—that the student and 
teacher will know the pupil’s capacity, not 
that the student will enroll in the com- 
mercial course and begin his vocational 
work. The latter is to be expected in most 
schools, regardless of the outcome of the 
try-out. 

Near the end of the article we are told 
that “the following plan of prognosis in 
the orientation set-up” is suggested: (1) 
a mental test, (2) average English grade 
during the time pupil has been in high 
school, (3) average rank in orientation 
class (nine weeks of shorthand), (4) score 
on Hoke’s Prognostic Test of Steno- 
graphic Ability, and (5) subjective per- 
sonnel trait rating. 

Now, if we add up the results of all 
five of these prognostic criteria, only one 
of which is the orientation class, we might 
get a fair result. But there is nothing yet 
to prove that this would be the case. In 
the first place it has been shown that the 
1.Q. is not a sufficient measure in itself. 
Also it has been shown that the average 


English grade is not reliable. A test of 
fundamental grammar, spelling, vocabu- 
lary, etc., is much more reliable according 
to experiments that have been made. These 
things don’t show up in the “average 
English grade during time pupil has been 
in high school”, since literature, composi- 
tion, dissertation, and a lot of other things 
enter into that grade and obscure the 
student’s standing in English funda- 
mentals. 

Hoke’s Prognostic Test of Stenographic 
Ability really never was intended to be 
that. It was intended to be a test of ability 
to learn shorthand. We all know that there 
is a big gap between that particular ability 
and “stenographic ability” in the sense that 
we now use that term, meaning occupa- 
tional competency at least up to minimal 
standards of office requirements. ; 

I don’t need to comment on “subjective 
personnel trait rating.” Nearly every 
teacher knows how reliable this is. 

The author expresses the hope that this 
plan will reduce failures, increase the 
rapidity of class and individual progress, 
stimulate keener interest, develop greater 
achievement, and result in greater voca- 
tional efficiency. This is some hope. It will 
not be realized. The record is full of sim- 
ilar experiments undertaken with similar 
hope. The results have always been the 
same. 

But at any rate, what difference will it 

make if by this process or any other we 
actually discover which students should be 
encouraged to prepare for stenographic 
work, and which should be permitted to 
enroll for this program, as long as for 
one reason or another we are forced (or 
silently consent) to accept people who are 
not potentially trainable for this field, and 
then what is worse, to pass them or fail 
them in accordance with a normal distri- 
bution curve instead of in accordance with 
the demonstrated outcomes of our teach- 
ing. 
Certain other things attract attention 
in this article. For example, the “orienta- 
tion and guidance” nine-weeks’ courses in 
bookkeeping and shorthand are given in 
the second semester of the tenth grade. 
It is assumed that the term is divided be- 
tween these two orientation courses. Thus 
whichever one is given first cannot be con- 
tinued, when the indications are that it 
should be continued, until the eleventh 
year, or after a lapse of nine weeks. One 
of the first essentials of any try-out course 
in the skill field is that vocational training 
may begin at the point where ability for 
it has been demonstrated, assuming, of 
course, that the proper school grade has 
been reached for vocational training. 

One is struck by the use of terms in this 
article. For example, “shorthand,” “sten- 
ography,” and “secretarial office practice” 
are all used. In fact, the skill course in 
the twelfth grade is referred to in the text 
as “shorthand” and in the outline of the 
curriculum as “stenography.” 

It seems reasonably clear that if a better 
selection of stenographic students is ob- 
tained through the use of these five cri- 
teria for judging ability to do this kind 
of work in school, it will be rather difficult 
to attribute this improvement or any part 
of it definitely to the ortentation and 
guidance course. Such improvement as 
there is well may be the result of five 
hurdles on the way to a stenographic pro- 
gram rather than to the brief nine-weeks’ 
try-out. At any rate, there is an abundance 
of evidence that the five hopes will not be 
realized. If they are, we shall all be in- 
terested to learn about the results and to 
adopt any promising method that will put 
our stenographic training on a real voca- 
tional basis. 
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is the time to 
intensify office machine 
training in your school 


Is your school doing all it can to meet today’s vital wartime 
need for competent office machine operators? 


Are you taking steps to expand your office practice instruc: 
tion courses? Are you urging more students to develop 
office machine skills? Are you giving more intensive training, 
so that students may become competent operators in a 
shorter time? 


In studying how your school can best meet this critical 
demand, let Burroughs help you. The Burroughs Educational 
Division offers practical assistance in getting the maximum 
classroom use out of your present machine equipment; 
provides sound counsel based on the newest operating 
techniques, practice programs, texts and materials. Call your 
local Burroughs office, or write direct to— 


BURROUGHS ADDING MACHINE COMPANY 
DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


Burroughs 
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TO MEET THIS DEMAND 
SCHOOLS ARE TAKING 
THESE STEPS 


1 Making continuous use of 
machines for regular classroom 
work; providing additional 
practice hours and short courses 
for special and postgraduate 
students. 


2 Expanding curriculum time 
to include evenings and Satur- 
days, so that a greater number 
of students can be trained in 
machine work. 


3 Using the most modern 
practice texts and other teach- 
ing materials; improving train- 
ing procedures so that students 
may attain a maximum of skill 
in the shortest time. 


4 Teaching the up-to-date 
office machine short-cuts and 
operating techniques that are 
used today in war industries 
and government offices. 


5 Making a wider range of 
skills available to students by 
increasing the number of elec- 
tive courses which provide 
machine training. 
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Utilizing Informal Activities 


in 


Business Education 


HE increasing emphasis upon 

activities in secondary education 
should concern teachers in business 
education. Slowly, but nonetheless 
surely, activities are shedding the 
shackles of “‘extra-curricular” and 
are assuming an important position 
in our schools. Often we teachers 
meet disturbing evidence of the im- 
portance attached to certain activities 
when they cut into our teaching 
schedules. There must be a good 
reason why pupils are excused from 
our classes at times to engage in 
some informal activity. 

Educators realize the educative 
value of informal, but purposeful, 
activities in which young people are 
keenly interested. Activities, or so- 
called “extra-curricular” activities, 
were at first frowned upon, then tol- 
erated, and now are encouraged. To 
keep our efforts in business educa- 
tion abreast of the efforts of other 
areas of the secondary school, we 
must consider the activities program 
and its possibilities for business edu- 
cation. 

Business education abounds in 
countless opportunities for profitable 
utilization of learning activities out- 
side of routine classroom procedures. 
There is little doubt that informal 
activities which closely approximate 
actual life situations can contribute 
much toward attaining skill and so- 
cial objectives when motivated and 
directed by interested teachers. 

An intelligent utilization of the 
activities program in no way mini- 
mizes the importance of vocational 
development. We must remember 
that vocational efficiency embraces 
more than skill development. Social 
efficiency must go hand in hand with 
skill proficiency in order to attain 
the highest possible vocational de- 
velopment. In many situations the 
activities program is expedient in at- 
taining skill objectives and often- 
times absolutely necessary for attain- 
ment of desirable social development 
in our pupils. 

Areas of Activities 

In order to give business pupils 
opportunities to profit most from 
available activities, we must consider 
the following areas: (1) The area of 
organized activities which exists pri- 
marily to attain objectives concerned 
with social and personality develop- 
ment, (2) the area of organized 
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by William Landis 


Former Head of Business Education 
Department 
Industrial High School, 
Hershey, Pennsylvania 
Now in U.S, Army 


activities concerned with skill devel- 
opment, and (3) areas of unorgan- 
ized activities in school and commu- 
nity offering opportunities for skill 
and social development. 

In the area of organized activities 
found largely outside the department 
of business education, the responsi- 
bility of the business teacher is pri- 


“The duplicated annual, or periodic maga- 
zine, is an excellent device for getting 
pupils to do good work.”’ 


marily one of guidance. To discharge 
effectively this responsibility, the 
teacher must know the individual 
needs and desires of his pupils, and 
must be aware of the demands of the 
business -world. In addition, the 
teacher must be cognizant of the 
value of organized school activities, 
and should be intimately acquainted 
with the offerings of the various 
activity groups in his particular 
school. For example: Every teacher 
realizes that business demands 
healthy, alert, workers. The teacher 
who has a healthy pupil inclined to- 
ward physical inactivity, should urge 
that pupil to participate in available 
activities such as tennis, basketball, 
football, hiking, nature study clubs, 
etc., so that he will become a more 
active and interesting person. 

It has been my experience many 
times to find that physical coordina- 
tion, poise, and confidence developed 
in activities outside the classroom 


tend to make the pupil more proficient 
in classroom activities. Also, when 
the activity contributes toward more 
complete happiness in the pupil, he 
will make added progress in all his 
endeavors. 


Business and Leisure Activities 


Activities like band, orchestra, dra- 
matics, and choral singing contribute 
much toward the development of 
self-assurance, dignity, and speaking 
ability, needed by all business work- 
ers. News clubs, travel clubs, and 
similar organizations can do much 
to make our pupils better informed 
and more able to converse with peo- 
ple. Activities in art can be of spe- 
cial value to pupils whose major in- 
terests lie in the selling field. Busi- 
ness workers have much leisure time 
on their hands during normal times. 
We teachers must anticipate future 
leisure time of our business pupils 
now and help them develop the abil- 
ity to use leisure wisely by directing 
them into appropriate hobby activi- 
ties in school. Certainly, some of 
these non-skill abilities are consid: 
ered essential for business workers. 
Just as certainly, these essential abili- 
ties can be developed better in activi- 
ties devoted and peculiarly adapted 
to these purposes than can be done in 
the business classroom, devoted pri- 
marily to development of specialized 
vocational skill. 

Careful selection of activities is 
necessary. A pupil should engage in 
those activities which will do most 
for his individual development. Many 
times the desire to “put on a good 
show” might dominate better judg- 
ment and cause membership in a 
club to be composed of those already 
skilled. One guiding principle should 
be the value of the activity to the 
pupil. Many times, fortunately, join- 
ing an activity group will be mutual- 
ly beneficial to the pupil and to the 
club. Douglass? tells us that member- 
ship in activities should not be condi- 
tioned by quality of work done in 
school subjects. A pupil should not 
be disbarred from football, band, 
etc., because he is failing shorthand, 
or some other school subject. Of 
course, the activities load should not 
be so large that subject failure is in- 
evitable. This contingency can be met 
~ 4 Douglass. Harl R.: Secondary Education for 
Youth in Modern America, Report to the 


American Youth Commission of the American 
Council on Education, Washington, D. C., p 110. 
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by limiting the pupil to membership 
in those activities which most ade- 
quately fill his individual needs and 
desires. 

Cooperative action between pupil 
and teacher should result in intel- 
ligent selection of activities. The 
same critical judgment that is exer- 
‘cised when a pupil drops a subject 
in the program of studies should be 
used to decide whether or not a pupil 
should drop an activity in which he 
is participating. In our school we 
have found that a bit of encourage- 
ment and help from teachers often 
enable a poor pupil to do creditable 
workin school subjects and in activi- 
ties. 

The activities movement has dem- 
onstrated its effectiveness in attain- 
ing social and personality objectives. 
Because of this effectiveness in the 
learning process, and because pupils 
are keenly interested in informal 
activities, business teachers should 
consider its possibilities in skill de- 
velopment. 


Skill-Developing Activities 


The area of organized activities 
providing opportunities for skill de- 
velopment exists primarily in the 
business department of the school. 
Too often, the area is all that does 
exist, because of the mistaken idea 
that skill can be developed only 
through routine and uninteresting 
drill. Certainly, we cannot dispense 
with drill in attempting vocational 
development. Neither may we “‘sugar- 
coat” all our school offerings and 
forget about vocational standards. 
But, there are times when we can do 
a better job of teaching if we utilize 
worth-while activities in which pupils 
are genuinely interested. 

The duplicated annual, or periodic 
magazine, is an excellent device for 
getting pupils to do good work. The 
fact that other people see the fin- 
ished product makes it a much more 
vital task to the pupil than is the job 
which gets a cursory glance from the 
teacher as it winds its laborious way 
from pupil to wastebasket. If the 
school prints its annual, then the 
Business Education Yearbook, and 
the weekly or monthly departmental 
news letter can serve the same pur- 
pose for business pupils. 

In my own situation, the Business 
Education Yearbook. serves as a 
teaching device for duplicating. In- 
terest and pride in the yearbook of 
our department has reached the point 
where pupils utilize the blue-printing 
equipment in our vocational shops in 
reproducing photographs of each 
class member. There is no doubt in 
my mind, after experience with these 
activity projects, that the activity 
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method of teaching duplicating is 
superior to more formal methods. 

Shorthand clubs, shorthand news- 
papers and magazines, salesmanship 
clubs, merchandise fairs, typing 
clubs, school publications, school 
publicity projects, and the school 
bank are other organized activities 
which contribute much toward de- 
velopment of business skills, if in- 
telligently directed. In our school, 
we have found that the school bank 
offers an excellent opportunity for 
vitalizing our teaching of bookkeep- 
ing. The word “control” in book- 
keeping takes on a new meaning 
when pupils engage in an activity ap- 
proximating actual business. Pupils 
learn to regard bookkeeping control- 
ling devices as aids rather than as 
assignments when activity injects 
actuality into the picture. 


Unorganized Educative Activities 


Many times educative activities 
are within reach, but we fail to util- 
ize them for learning purposes. 
Sometimes, the educative value might 
seem small, but repeated attacks will 
result in attaining essential skills. 
Other times we fail to realize the 
educative value of certain minor 
activities because they are unorgan- 
ized, and the attack upon them must 
be made individually. A good policy 
is to analyze and critically evaluate 
each available activity in the light of 
the objectives to be attained, then as- 
sign the activity to the pupils who 
need it most. : 

While no exhaustive list of avail- 
able activities is attempted, I am go- 
ing to list some unorganized activi- 
ties which we have found educative 
to business pupils in our school. 

In the administrative offices, the 
taking of dictation from school ad- 
ministrators, the typing of pupils’ at- 
tendance reports, duplicating forms 
and bulletins, and acting as guides 
for visitors to the school, are utilized. 

Our school publications give busi- 
ness pupils opportunities to type 
from rough draft handwritten copy. 
Proofreading symbols are learned 
through actual contact with a lifelike 
situation. In our situation, the school 
publications furnish so much hand- 
written material for typing that we 
do not do a bit of this type of work 
from typing texts. 

School clubs furnish many oppor- 
tunities for work in typing charters, 
setting up and auditing accounting 
procedures, and in setting up filing 
procedures for the keeping of per- 
manent records. 

The guidance department of the 
school is always willing to use some 
business pupils for typing letters, 
sending for supplementary materials, 


taking of dictation, duplicating of 


bulletins, and filing materials. 

We make definitely scheduled as- 
signments to the school library, 
where business pupils type letters 
and reference cards, duplicate bul- 
letins, and take dictation. Even the 
music department welcomes business 
pupils when making a catalog of mu- 
sical numbers on hand in the music 
department. 

Duplicating Tests for Teachers 

The job of duplicating tests for 
other teachers can contribute some 
educational value to business pupils. 
In most situations, however, business 
teachers are too familiar with this 
item. If at all possible, teachers 
should guard against overloading 
their pupils with work which ap- 
proaches drudgery. The educational 
value of the activity for the pupil 
must always be considered carefully. 

There are many other activities in 
every school which at first might 
seem insignificant, but which become 
educative when properly utilized. I 
have made it a definite practice not 
to answer the telephone when pupils 
are in the room to do this task. A 
schedule assigns this duty to a differ- 
ent pupil each day. While this seems 
like a minor opportunity for learning 
how to answer the telephone, it does 
two things. It gives the teacher the 
opportunity to teach © telephoning 
technique at the time it is most 
needed, and during the span of the 
pupil’s entire stay in the department 
of business, he gets quite a few op- 
portunities to learn how to use the 
telephone properly. 

We encourage pupils to type per- 
sonal letters. They are encouraged 
to type letters of request to com- 
panies for supplementary materials 
or for information on matters which 
interest them. Pupils are assigned 
to teachers for taking dictation and 
for other duties of a business nature. 


Organizing for Activity Work 


Many educative activities are avail- 
able in every school, though unor- 
ganized and seemingly insignificant. 
The alert teacher will see that all 
educative activities which are avail- 
able are utilized by those pupils for 
whom the activity will do the most 
good. Many teachers who yearn for 
a situation in which actual business 
practice is available will find that 
they can approximate to some extent 
cooperative work by utilizing all 
available activities. Many times 
teachers can utilize these activties 
merely by constructing a schedule, 
listing dates and names of pupils as- 
signed to the tasks, and checking 
upon the quality of the work that is 
done. 
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ITH a fourth-semester office 

practice class as the culmination 
of our high school business training 
course, we start at the beginning of 
the third semester of typing and 
shorthand to “set the stage.” 

The group taking office practice is, 
and already has been during the 
third semester, as nearly a homo- 
geneous group as will be found any- 
where in school. At the end of the 
junior year through questionnaire, 
grade requirement, and personal con- 
ference and guidance, a weeding-out 
process has taken place. Theoreti- 
cally, at least, only those who are defi- 
nitely preparing for stenographic 
work, who are planning to take both 
advanced typing and advanced short- 
hand together, and who, by reason of 
having maintained a C or better 
(preferably B) average during the 
skill development courses, are ad- 
mitted into this vocational group. 
Others who, for various reasons, in- 
sist upon having a second year of 
typing without shorthand are accom- 
modated, but not in this so-called 
“office practice” group. The advanced 
typing and shorthand classes, identi- 
cal in personnel, merge into office 
practice so naturally that the students 
are scarcely aware of the transition. 


Office Standards Established 


From the opening day of the third 
semester, in both classes, taught by 
different teachers, the pupils are 
made aware of the office atmosphere 
and become accustomed to producing 
work according to office standards. 
It is up to the 
teacher, and with- 
in her power, to 
“set the stage” 
and create this at- 
mosphere — not 
only by what she 
says but by her 
own calm, effici- 
ent, business-like 
manner. From the 
first; she must in- 
sist upon orderli- 
ness and efficiency 
in work habits 
and getting 
materials ready 
for a day’s “pro- 
duction’’; she 
must make the 
students feel that 
in a large office 
—of which the 
large class is 
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Creating an Office Atmosphere 


by Nettie Black 


Effingham High School 
Effingham, Illinois 


“It is well for students to be- 
come wage-conscious, or piece- 
work conscious, so that they know 
what it is to work under pressure 
of getting so much produced in a 
given time. They will be better 
equipped to stand the nervous 
strain of rush jobs in an office.” 


typical—where many are working to- 
gether, everyone can produce more if 
there is quiet and a minimum of talk- 
ing, even to ask a legitimate question 
of a fellow-worker or the ‘‘boss’”— 
the teacher. A friendly willingness to 
help a neighbor is desirable ; but each 
person must learn courtesy and con- 
sideration in not disturbing another 
worker unless it is absolutely neces- 
sary. Those who are inclined to be 
habitual gum chewers elsewhere must 
understand that during these two 
consecutive periods at least, they are 
“in the office’ and gum chewing 
there is taboo. 

In every way, during this third 
semester, students are being made 
job-conscious, production-conscious, 
mailability-conscious. In typing, 
budget work continues, but mail- 
ability becomes the keyword. Eras- 
ing is, of course, not only permitted 
but encouraged—with moderation— 
as an essential in the office, as a 
means of producing mailable work 
quickly, the first time, without waste 


of time and stationery. The em- 
phasis is different, and the ordinary 
grading plan is discarded for one 
more in keeping with the aims of 
the course. A number of different 
grading plans may be devised; there 
will be many variations; all of them 
may have good features. The fol- 
lowing are suggestive of what may 
be done to create a job-conscious 
attitude, instead of a mere working 
for grades. 


Grades Based on Mailability 


The mailable-letter plan, based on 
office standards, emphasizes quality 
production; it may be adapted to 
budgets of varying lengths—8, 10, 
12, or more letters. A definite num- 
ber of exercises is required of each 
one, and the grade depends upon the 
kind and quality of work produced ; 
some may have to work overtime to 
do it while others, working more 
quickly, may be able to accomplish 
all of it in the “office” period. Al- 
ways students are urged to try to 
produce a mailable piece of work the 
first time, as they would have to do 
in the office. 

When the grading is done, each 
letter is marked in the lower right- 
hand corner with one of the five 
following letters, and the correspond- 
ing figure: 

“M+” (4 points): Mailabie; ex- 
ceptionally neat and well-done; per- 
fect without erasures, or only a very 
slight one; well arranged on page; 
no mixture of light and dark letters, 
(evidence of uneven touch); paper 

very smooth, 
clean, un- 
wrinkled; free 


Miss Black Supervises the Advanced Typing Class, Busily Transcribing Letters Which 


Will Be Graded on Mailability Alone. 


from any smear 
or smudge; keys 
perfectly clean; 
nothing could be 
criticized. 

(three 
points): Mail- 
able; up to all 
standards, but in 
general effect does 
not especially im- 
press one as being 
unusually out- 
standing. 

“M—’’ (two 
points): The em- 
ployer would mail 
it rather than 
waste time and 
money having it 
done over, but it 
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is not up to the best standards? per- 
haps evidence of slightly dirty keys; 
wrong division of word; envelope 
doesn’t correspond in style with let- 
ter; inconsistency in style of punc- 
tuation ; slight error in form but not 
of sufficient importance to justify 
its being done over; doesn’t present 
neat enough appearance; erasures a 
little obvious. 

“M with C” (1 point): Mailable 
with corrections; could be made 
mailable. 

“U” (0 points): Unmailable; 
something wrong that could not be 
made right without doing the letter 
over. 

After totalling the points earned 
in a budget, the grade is ascertained 
according to a chart, made variable 
according to the number. of letters 
usually assigned in a given budget: 


POINT CHART FOR BUDGETS 


Grade letters 8letters 9 letters 
A+ 23 pts. 26 pts. 29 pts. 
A 21 pts 24 pts. 27 pts. 
A— 19 pts. 22 pts. 25 pts. 
Bt 17 pts 20 pts. 23 pts. 


The A grade in each case is based 
on all assigned letters in the budget 
being mailable, at 3 points each, and 
the scale graded on down to D ac- 
cordingly. With the aid of a sheet 
on the bulletin board reaffirming 
what they have already been told 
about the standards for these various 
markings, they soon learn to be 
critical and judge for themselves 
whether or not a certain completed 
piece of work is mailable. 


Wage Incentive Plan 


Another plan, with a different em- 
phasis, which may well be used as 
a variation from the first one, for a 
six weeks period or longer, is the 
wage-incentive plan, with the em- 
phasis on quantity as well as quality 
production. 


Budgets are dispensed with, and 
the day-by-day production of each 
individual is turned in at the close 
of each “office” hour. Mailability is 
still the slogan, but grades are given 
each day in terms of wages, depend- 
ing on the amount of mailable work 
produced. Each letter, or piece of 
work done, is marked with an “M,” 
_," or “M with C,” with an ar- 
bitrary wage given for each—15 
cents for a mailable letter, 10 cents 
for 2 mailable minus, 5 cents for a 
mailable with correction letter. A 
squared-off chart is better than a 
grade book for record-keeping in this 
case; on it each individual’s total 
wages for the day are shown in black 
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ink, the cumulative wages earned at 
the end of each week being shown in 
red. This attractive chart has the 
added advantage of being accessible 
to the students, who take great pride 
from day to day in seeing how much 
they have earned. The pay, received 
only in terms of a grade, (so con- 
verted at the end of a grading peri- 
od) based on the total earned, never- 
theless becomes almost real. “I 
earned $1.20 today; how much did 
you get?” is a familiar remark. 
“Overtime” work (four or five des- 
ignated exercises) may be provided 
too; in fact, pay-and-a half could 
be given for such, if so desired. 

Care must be taken not to allow 
students to become so money-con- 
scious that in their desire to get 
quantity for wages, they slight qual- 
ity. Maintaining high standards will 
take care of such a contingency. 
However, it is well for students to 
become wage-conscious, or piece- 
work conscious, so that they know 
what it is to work under pressure 
of getting so much produced in a 
given time. They will be better 
equipped to stand the nervous strain 
of rush jobs in an office. They 
realize too that speed and efficiency 
in turning out mailable work is es- 
sential. 


Regular Transcription Practice 


From the beginning of the third 
semester, regular and definite trans- 
cription practice is provided. One 
day a week is set aside (expected 
and planned for alike by students 
and teachers) for this very real 
phase of office work. Almost the 
whole of the shorthand period is 
given over to the dictation of many 
letters of varying lengths and at a 
reasonable, but varying and usually 
untied, rates of speed. They go 
from this class to the typing period 
which immediately follows, armed 
with notebooks, paper, carbons, and 
eraser; they proceed to “clear the 
deck for action” at once, arranging 
their tables for the most efficient pro- 
duction. They admit being tired and 
tense, both physically and mentally, 
from the strain of sustained note- 
taking, but realize that such a situa- 
tion frequently may occur in the 
office. A standard form has already 
been agreed upon for all timed pro- 
duction of letters: modified block 
style, with mixed punctuation. Ques- 
tions at the beginning of the period 
become fewer and fewer. After a 
‘few preliminary lessons in transcrib- 
ing, this weekly transcription day be- 
comes a routine—in the best sense of 
that word. At first discouragement 
had to be guarded against and an 
effort made to create an atmosphere 
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of calmness and efficiency, with com- 
plete concentration by each person 
in his own work, and no disturb- 
ances; now the majority like it, and 
many really look forward to it. 

The transcribing time has been 
increased gradually from 30 to 35, 
40, and finally 45 minutes. A carbon 
of each letter is made and corrections 
are made as they go along. After 
the clock rings, five minutes are al- 
lowed for final proofing to discover 
and correct on the originals any cor- 
rectible mistakes that might have 
slipped by unnoticed. The student 
figures his gross rate of speed in 
transcribing. The originals go to the 
shorthand class to be graded next 
day on the wage-incentive plan. The 
carbons remain with the typing 
teacher, who gives a grade on the 
basis of transcribing rate and obtains 
records for a weekly bulletin board 
chart showing each individual’s 
transcribing rate and, for purposes of 
comparison, his rate for the preced- 
ing week. 


Charts Used Advantageously 


Bulletin board charts and graphs 
play an important role. Some might 
argue that this publicizing of indi- 
vidual records may tend to humiliate 
or give an inferiority complex to 
those whose records are low. But 
students preparing for the office 
must learn to face realities and be 
aware of the fact that, in business, 
good records are essential in winning 
salary increases and promotions. 
They must know that slow, inefficient 
work just will not do. Large busi- 
nesses often make public the records 
of their workers; the competitive 
spirit manifests itself there. Why | 
not let students get used to facing 
the facts and comparing themselves 
with their fellow-workers? It will 
not hurt a student to know that he 
earned only 75 cents for his hour in 
the office while someone else earned 
$1.25, or that he transcribed at the 
rate of 16 gross words per minute 
while another did 30. It will serve 
as a challenge to make him put forth 
an effort to produce more, or else 
realize that he is not suited for the 
kind of work he is trying to do. 
“Kidding” oneself along just doesn’t 
go in preparing to handle a job. 

We use charts, attractively set up 
on vari-colored paper, to show best 
records on straight-copy tests, gross 
transcribing rates on the 40-minute 
transcription of letters, and rates of 
speed on a bi-weekly letter produc- 
tion test from printed copy. Some- 
times comparisons are made of the 
correlation of these three different 
speeds. It is interesting and gratify- 

(Continued on page 16) 
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CATION 


Techniques Teaching 


a years ago when the 
star of consumer education blazed 
swiftly and brightly across the educa- 
tional hhorizon, it was thought by 
many that here at last was a vital sub- 
ject that would hold the interest of 
students and benefit them in their 
present and later stages of life. 
Boundless praise was heaped upon 
the subject and it is no exaggeration 
to state that teachers were actually 
thrilled to hear that they were going 
to teach this new subject. 

But as has happened to so many 
other subjects, the Utopia of Utopias 
was not attained. Secondary schools 
introduced either courses in con- 
sumer education or added consumer 
education units to existing courses. 
Textbooks, pamphlets, periodicals, 
films, and other teaching aids soon 
appeared upon the market. And of 
course there were the usual commit- 
tees working upon tentative courses 
of study. Somehow, after a period 
of time had elapsed, and the initial 
enthusiasm had run its course, the 
teaching of this particular subject 
fell into the same rut into which 
many other subjects have fallen. 

This is neither a condemnation of 
the subject itself nor of the existing 
teaching material. As for the teach- 
ers themselves, they were more than 
ready to make all the necessary ad- 
justments needed to teach this partic- 
ular subject. My slight sigh of re- 
gret is but a sad commentary on the 
fact that we have in many cases 
failed to use certain available tech- 
niques which are admirably suited 
for the teaching of consumer educa- 
tion. 

If consumer education is to have 
any important significance to the stu- 
dents who study it, we must translate 
mere words into a living reality. Of 
what avail is it to discuss “Hudson 
Seal” coats to students who have 
never seen different kinds of furs; 
the functions of the middleman are 
thoroughly misunderstood by students 
who have never visited factories or 
markets and observed the steps neces- 
sary in getting products from the 
hands of the producer into the hands 
of the ultimate consumer; and the 
importance of keeping a budget is 
meaningless unless you have actually 
kept a budget over a period of time. 
_I shall describe several of the 
simple techniques that can be used by 
any teacher and which will give vi- 
tality to the teaching of consumer 
education. Instead of talking about 
things, students should talk around 
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the actual things or experiences them- 
selves. You will be surprised to dis- 
cover that there are students who 
have never seen corn meal; zinc; as- 
bestos; some of the substitutes for 
silk; or have visited a farm. 

The next time you talk about prod- 
ucts, ask your students to bring in 
samples of actual products. If in 
certain cases they are ‘unable to ob- 
tain these, a postal card or better still, 
a polite letter, to a manufacturer will 
in many cases bring you free samples. 
The students will label these products 
for you and you can keep the prod- 
ucts on display. Always have sev- 


workshop of their own at home, you 
can have product boards made. These 
product boards either show compara- 
tive products or the different steps 
necessary in the making of a single 
product. One board may have upon 
it different squares of metals as iron, 
copper, aluminum, brass, tin, and 
zinc. Another board may show the 
different kinds of furs. Or you may 
have the parts of a fountain pen at- 
tached to a board. If screw eyes are 
attached to the top of the boards they 
can be displayed in class and used 
as part of the teaching material in the 
appropriate lesson, 


“One student can act the part of the salesman and the other student the part of the 
customer.” 


eral monitors whose duty it is to take 
care of the display. The administra- 
tion may be able to find for you an 
old display case or an old book case 
which can be used as a display coun- 
ter. Then when you teach about a 
specific product you will be able to 
show it to the students who should 
be permitted to examine it, whether 
it be corn on the cob, sugar cane, corn 
starch, rubber, cotton goods, or a 
strip of leather. 


Specimen Boards Are Easy to Make 


If you have a shop in the school, 
or if any of your boys have a little 


Many of us who plead about the 
paucity of teaching materials often 
fail to take advantage of the re- 
sources of the locality in which the 
school is situated. Find out what 
products are made in the school local- 
ity or within reasonable travelling 
distance from the school. You may 
thus be able to take a class to visit 
a shoe factory; a furrier; a cabinet 
maker; or behind the scenes of a 
large department store. Or you may 
be able to take the students to the 
local produce market so that they 
may observe some of the functions of 
the middlemen. If possible try to 
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make arrangements so that the stu- 
dents can visit a modern milk bottling 
plant and see the steps necessary in 
handling the milk before it reaches 
our doorsteps. 

By using the resources of the 
neighborhood, the students can ver- 
ify or modify some of their beliefs 
about chain stores and the independ- 
ent neighborhood stores. In the case 
of grocery stores, the students can 
go out and compare prices of stand- 
ard goods. “Which is cheaper, the 
independent store or the chain 
store?” becomes a question possible 
of actual student check up. At the 
same time, based upon their actual 
experiences and the experiences of 
their parents, the students can dis- 
cuss the methods of handling custom- 
ers, with comments and suggestions. 

If properly handled, the use of 
“skits” can be successfully used to 
demonstrate sales technique and sales 
resistance. One student can act the 
part of the salesman and the other 
student the part of the customer. 
When the skit is finished, the class 
then can give the salesman advice on 
how he should sell the product to the 
customer and advice to the customer 
on how to weigh the statements of 
the salesman. In one of my classes 
I had a student who was a helper in 
a butcher store. During one of these 
skits he was so successful that he 
actually forced the student to buy 
“lamb chops” when all she wanted 
was a much cheaper cut of meat. 
How to handle the door to door sales- 
man; returning a purchase; and re- 
fusing to buy goods “just as good” 
can be made effective by use of these 
skits. 


Legislation in the Consumer Class 


Price fixing legislation, anti-trust 
laws, pure food and drugs act, mini- 
mum wage legislation, sanitary codes, 
and other protective consumer legis- 
lation are now an integral party of 
any sound course or units in con- 
sumer education. Instead of reading 
about these laws, the more intelligent 
students can read the laws them- 
selves. Copies of the important fed- 
eral laws may be obtained by writing 
to your Senator or Congressman at 
Washington, D. C. and copies of the 
state laws can usually be obtained by 
writing to your state representative 
at the state capital. Reports on these 
laws can then be made by the stu- 
dents to the class. 

Class demonstrations can be used 
by the teacher to find out whether 
or not the students know what they 
are talking about in matters in which 
they assume to have the air of the ex- 
pert. One student will say, “I can 
tell the difference between silk and 
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rayon” and another will say, “This 
brand of X candy is much better 
than brand Y.” Probably the most 
common of all these expressions is 
the favorite one, “It must be good 
because it is so expensive.” The stu- 
dents will be glad to bring into class 
squares of cotton, silk, rayon or silk- 
rayon mixtures. Label these squares 
with numbers and then see if the stu- 
dents can really distinguish among 
them. The results will probably sur- 


PBX. consumer education is to 
ve any important significance to 
the iMialoeds who study it, we must 
translate mere words into a living 
reality. Of what avail is it to dis- 
cuss ‘Hudson Seal’ coats to stu- 
dents who have never seen differ- 
ent kinds of furs.” 


prise you as well as the students. 
Take several pieces of candy, pre- 
ferably chocolate and see if the stu- 
dents can tell you which piece of 
candy costs the most money. You 
can use this same technique with 
women’s stockings, fountain pens, 
ties, and face powder. Always be 
certain that all identification marks 
have been removed from the prod- 
ucts. 


Testing in Consumer Education 


Testing products is a proper func- 
tion of a scientific laboratory which 
has been equipped with the proper 
machinery. There are several simple 
tests which can be made by your stu- 
dents. To make these tests educa- 
tionally worth while the student 


should first work out a method of 
how to test a product and then be 
able to criticize his own method. 
Here are several products for which 
tests can be worked out by the aver- 
age student: 

i. Which is the better typewriting rib- 

ns 

2. Which are the better carbon sheets? 

3Is this piece of material cotton or 
wool? 

4. Is the thermometer accurate? 

5..Which vacuum bottle is the better 
buy? 

You generally can get the parent 
to cooperate in these tests and the 
student and parent can work out a 
test to determine the following: 

1. Which gasoline is the better buy? 

2. How can you determine if you are 
getting the maximum efficiency from 
your lighting arrangement at home? 
The study of claims made by ad- 

vertisements over the radio, in the 
newspaper and in the various peri- 
odicals, with the different appeals 
made by these advertisers, only has 
significance when you use the actual 
material itself. Some students can 
bring in the advertisements from the 
differént magazines and newspapers. 

Other students can copy the state- 

ments made over the radio by the 

commentator. The students can 
compare conflicting statements and 
check with known scientific facts. 

They will thus be able to distinguish 

between real fact and ballyhoo. 


The interesting part about using 
these techniques, is that once the stu- 
dents get into the spirit of it, they 
suggest new ideas. In this sense edu- 
cation becomes a truly cooperative 
affair. 


Creating an Office Atmosphere 
(Continued from page 14) 


ing to note that while interest in 
straight-copy is considerable, it is 
not the primary concern. Just as 
much interest is shown in improving 
letter production and _ transcribing 
rates, and these charts are watched 
just as closely. 

The one additional bit of reality 
we can offer our advanced students 
is cadet practice in the office of the 
superintendent and principal, under 
the supervision of a paid office 
secretary. With no plan as yet in 
operation for cooperative office work 
in downtown offices, this school 
office experience, of a rather general 
nature, offers a worthwhile substi- 
tute. Six students at a time, one for 
each period of the day, are assigned 
to report for duty in the office; the 


most capable are sent first—those 
who have proved themselves worthy 
of the honor—and allowed to stay 
five or six weeks at a time; event- 
ually we try to give everyone a 
chance at the experience. Without 
exception, even though it takes an 
extra hour of their valuable time, 
they leave their apprenticeship with 
the animated query, “When do we 
get to go back again?” and always 
with the comment that they feel the 
experience has been: worthwhile. 

Although all this may seem small 
in comparison with the opportunities 
larger schools can offer in the way of 
secretarial training, for a school of 
moderate size this program turns 
out many people adequately prepared 
to accept a job with the assurance 
that they can do the work. . 
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The Classification Approach to 
Bookkeeping 


FOR YEARS bookeeping teachers 
and the authors of bookkeeping 
texts have been veering toward the 
cycle method, an adaptation of the 
whole method of bookkeeping. The 
term cycle method seems logical and 
peculiarly fitting to bookkeeping be- 
cause the sets are worked in cycles, 
each month being a repetition, with 
additions, of the previous month. In 
reality however, the term cycle 
method as presently applied is a mis- 
nomer, because to be truly a whole 
method, the cycles must include the 
approach. If the approach does not 
cover the whole field, the cycles ob- 
viously start after the approach, and 
the method is not truly a whole 
method. 

The classification approach is an 
attempt to introduce the study of the 
subject of bookkeeping by taking an 
extremely simple business and illus- 
trating the five kinds of accounts in 
journalizing, in posting, in the trial 
balance, in the work sheet and in the 
statements. It is a radical departure 
from the accepted approaches to the 
study of bookkeeping. Instead of 
starting with any one part of the 
bookkeeping procedure, it endeavors 
to give the student a complete pic- 
ture of the entire procedure imme- 
diately. This is then developed and 
augmented by succeeding accretions, 
each based upon the original kernel 
presented in the first lesson. 


Contrast With Other Approaches 


The other two approaches that 
have received the sanction of long 
usage and are incorporated in all 
the leading texts now on the market 
are the journal approach and the 
balance sheet approach. The merits 
and defects of these two other ap- 
proaches will be set forth in brief. 


The Journal Approach 


The salient good points of the 
Journal approach are: 


1. It is mechanical. It requires a 
minimum of reasoning on the part 
of the pupils and can accordingly be 
used with rather immature pupils. 
Its method is very much that of ele- 
mentary arithmetic in that the pupils 
have a definite set of rules to follow 
which can be committed to memory. 
Most bookkeeping pupils will in later 
life probably never get beyond do- 
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ing mechanical work, the exact pre- 
scriptions for which are given them 
when they start a position, and to 
hold the job they need do no more 


_than to follow the prescribed routine. 


2. It enables an early start. The 
pupils can begin almost immediately 
to journalize and in so doing they 
are performing a definite part of the 
bookkeeping cycle. 

The following outstanding defects 
of the journal approach have led to 
its abandonment by practically all of 
the later text authors: 

1. There is an almost complete 
lack of understanding as to the pur- 
pose of the work. It affords no 
grasp of any relationship between 


“The classification approach is 
an attempt to introduce the study 
of the subject of bookkeeping by 
taking an extremely simple busi- 
ness and illustrating the five kinds 
of accounts in journalizing, in 
posting, in the trial balance, in 
the work sheet and in the state- 
ments. It is a radical departure 
from the accepted approaches to 
the study of bookkeeping.” 


one part and another. The pupils 
are never worried by reasons; they 
just follow the rule. 

2. The lack of ability to think 
things out, fostered by the journal 
approach, is a fruitful source of 
copying. It is true that sometimes 
an effort is made to give only few 
rules, but because of lack of under- 
standing, even these few are misap- 
plied, leading to errors and to very 
untidy books. Under the head of 
“unlearning” this aspect will be con- 
sidered later. 

3. The journal approach does not 
fit in with the current demands. We 
are in fact teaching elements of ac- 
counting and not only bookkeeping, 
and accounting requires thought and 
analysis. 

4. From the standpoint of educa- 
tional psychology, the greatest de- 
fect in the journal approach is that 
it is a strictly part method approach 
and as such should be condemned. 

5. The journal approach is not 


really an approach; it is the begin- 
ning of the first cycle. 


The Balance Sheet Approach 


This has to a great extent re- 
placed the journal approach prin- 
cipally for the two following reasons: 

1. It gives the beginner a much 
better understanding of the subject 
and a better appreciation of the re- 
lationship between the parts. 

2. It is clearly a definite step 
toward the whole method of teaching. 

On the other hand it is likewise 
true that: 

1. The balance sheet approach is 
still a part method approach. It un- 
duly accents only one feature of the 
bookkeeping cycle. The balance 
sheet does not explain everything; 
the attempt to approach bookkeeping 
by the use of it alone leads into dif- 
ficulties. 

2. It does not lend itself well to 
beginning with the learner’s range of 
experience. Balance sheet should 
normally be just about the last thing 
that adolescents think of. 

3. It does not wholly overcome the 
multiplicity of rules, or the giving of 
one rule that later requires negation 
or modification. 

4. In many cases, the balance 
sheet approach is merely an addition 
or a preliminary to the journal ap- 
proach. A few chapters are first 
given on the balance sheet, and then 
they resume on the same old two- 
column journal. 


Advantages of the Classification 
Approach 


The outstanding advantages of the 
classification approach are: 

1. It is a distinctly whole method 
approach. All parts of the book- 
keeping cycle are given in embryo 
right in the beginning. The pupil 
sees the entire picture immediately. 

2. To do this it is absolutely nec- 
essary to start with matter that 
comes within the student’s range of 
experience. Instead of talking big 
business, he starts with gas stations, 
butcher shops and ice cream ped- 
dlers. In this connection it is only 
necessary to ask the average ad- 
vanced pupil taught by the conven- 
tional methods if he has ever given 
thought to how he would keep a set 
of books for a friend or relative who 
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ran a candy store or a butcher shédp, 
to determine the negligible extent to 
which the average pupil secures an 
insight into bookkeeping procedure. 

3. The classification approach 
makes possible an integration of the 
subject matter that is impossible with 
either of the two other approaches. 
Since the entire subject is given in 
embryo in the first chapter, it is al- 
ways possible to refer again and 
again to the extremely simple and 
easily understood beginning. This 
gives a unity and coherence unattain- 
able any other way. 

4. It develops a much better un- 
derstanding of the subject. Pure 
memory work is practically elimin- 
ated. Copying is much more readily 
discouraged. 

5. A much broader knowledge of 
the subject is given without danger 
of confusing the pupil because he is 
taught to rely upon principles and 
not to follow blind rules which he 
does not understand. It is possible 
with the classification approach to 
introduce alternate methods early. 
This is important because we so of- 
ten hear graduates say that the work 
in the office is so different from that 
in school. 

6. Important things, like for ex- 
ample the work sheet, are included 
in the embryo, and consequently do 
not appear to the pupil to be some 


kind of an afterthought when finally 


they are presented later. In _ this 
way important things receive the 
emphatic accent which is necessary 
to proper understanding and _ intel- 
ligent work. 

7. There is never any unlearning. 
The matter presented in the embryo 
is continually reviewed as it receives 
new accretions, and consequently 
better understood, better remem- 
bered and more skillfully applied. 
The rule for journalizing will serve 
as an illustration of the fact that no 
unlearning is necessary with the 
classification approach. The one 
single rule is derived from the clas- 
sification of accounts, and is the 
only rule which can be applied to all 
transactions and in all kinds of busi- 
ness. Furthermore it can be well 
introduced only by the classification 
approach. In this connection, the 
author has succeeded in having sev- 
eral classes comprising over one 
hundred advanced pupils admit that 
aii increase in Interest Incume 
should -be debited because it comes 
in! There were only two timid and 
hesitant dissenting voices! 

8. The classification approach is 
much more practical because the pu- 
pils readily see that bookkeeping can 
be applied to all kinds and sizes of 
businesses. They can start thinking 
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bookkeeping even when they go to 
the stationer or to the candy store. 

9. The classification approach is 
psychologically correct because it is 
organic. It follows the laws of 
growth; it proceeds from the known 
to the unknown. It starts with the 
seed and gradually develops into the 
fully grown and mature structure. 

10. The classification approach, in- 
asmuch as it leads to an early un- 
derstanding of bookkeeping, fills a 
need. The standards for bookkeep- 
ing are high. The pupil at the end 
of one year is expected to know con- 
siderable elementary accounting. 
Were bookkeeping only an art, the 
other two approaches based as they 
are principally upon memory and 
practice would be sufficient, but as 
the subject becomes more and more 
scientific, a more analytical approach 
is necessary. 

11. The classification approach sim- 
plifies the more difficult parts of 
bookkeeping. The work sheet, the 
detestation of most students, is pre- 
sented in the first chapter. In this 
simple form it is easily understood, 
and later enlargements are readily 
assimilated, 


Disadvantages of the 
Classification Approach 


Among the disadvantages are: 

1. Because it requires analysis it 
is more difficult for younger pupils. 
They must depend almost entirely 
upon understanding and not so much 
upon memory. Whereas the other 
approaches depend upon the student’s 
ability to understand the subject 
gradually, the cycle approach places 
understanding above mechanics, and 
begins with it. 

To obviate this difficulty, the clas- 
sification approach must use the 
simplest kinds of business, well with- 
in the students’ range of experience. 
homely illustrations, restatements of 
subject matter in different ways, and 
frequent summaries and reviews. 

2. For many teachers the classifi- 
cation approach would be harder to 
teach because it requires an entirely 
different viewpoint. With the classi- 
fication approach, bookkeeping is not 
a drill subject, it is a science. The 
accent is not on neatness, though this 
is by no means to be disregarded. 

3. The class can not well be kept 
together because a thought subject 
aiiuids variation than a drill 
subject. The more intellectually ma- 
ture pupils proceed much faster be- 
cause they can analyze. 

This difficulty can be obviated by 
providing a number of optional ex- 
ercises for the faster pupils, to be 
completed after finishing their defi- 
nite quota for the week or unit. 


Comparison of Approaches 

The classification approach and the 
journal approach have very little in 
common. With the classification ap- 
proach, the pupils do not begin jour- 
nalizing until the third or fourth 
week, whereas with the journal ap- 
proach, they begin journalizing al- 
most immediately. With the former, 
theyemust understand considerable 
theory to do this work properly, 
whereas with the latter they simply 
memorize a few rules. If the trans- 
action does not follow any simple 
rule, then they simply do as they are 
told. The investment entry is a case 
in point. In its simplest form, cash 
is debited and the proprietor is 
credited. The former can follow 
the rule: “Debit what comes in,” but 
why the proprietor should be credited 
is beyond all understanding, because 
obviously he does not “go out” at 
least not in a bookkeeping sense. To 
introduce supplementary rules intro- 
duces a multiplicity of rules, one for 
each occasion. 

If the time order were the only 
order to be considered, the journal 
approach would be more nearly cor- 
rect. However, there is the psycho- 
logical order to be considered, and in 
the case of bookkeeping there is 
ample evidence to show that we 
should not start teaching with the 
journal. 

The classification approach and 
the balance sheet approach have 
much more in common. Both early 
present, use and analyze balance 
sheets, but the classification approach 
does not depend upon the balance 
sheet alone. The attempt to formu- 
late guides for journalizing from the 
balance sheet alone leads to incon- 
gruities and to unlearning, such as 
calling all sales increases in capital, 
and expense decrease in capital. An 
increase in expense does not neces- 
sarily mean a decrease in capital be- 
cause it all depends upon the amount 
of the income. While the difference 
between income and expense results 
in an increase or decrease in capital, 
still it is fundamentally incorrect to 
call sales an increase in capital and 
expense a decrease in capital. Sales 
are still income, and expense is ex- 
pense. 

Thirty years ago practically all 
general ledgers were arranged in al- 
phabetic order. To the teachers of 
bookkeeping must be given the 
credit for changing this order to the 
classification arrangement, a stupen- 
dous improvement. Would it not be 
wise to extend the use of the account 
classification still further, bringing it 
down into the approach, and thereby 
making the cycle method in book- 
keeping a truly whole method? 
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Personalized Instruction 


USIE had looked forward to her 

first day with eagerness. She 
had had her curiosity aroused 
through seeing others type. Many 
times she had peeked into the typing 
room to watch the students; some- 
times she had come into the room 
with a student who was doing some 
typing for her social studies class, 
and once or twice she even attempted 
to strike some of the keys to see if 
she could write her own name and 
a few other words. 


Good Posture is Basic 


On that first day, Susie selects a 
machine beside one of her good 
friends who also has en- 
rolled in the course. Susie, 
of course, does not know 
that it is wise to select a 
table of proper height. As 
I show her the correct 
position of her hands and 
arms, she sees that she 
should move to a higher 
table. 

With this necessary ad- 
justment that will add not 
only to her comfort but 
also to her efficiency as a 
typist, she follows other 
directions for good position 
at the machine as they are 
suggested: “Sit well back 
in the chair, keep feet flat 
on the floor, sit far enough 
away from the machine so 
that elbows are slightly forward from 
the body.” 


Learn Parts of Machine 


Some of the many little gadgets 
that have interested Susie and that 
she could not resist touching are now 
explained: the cylinder and cylinder 
knobs, paper guide, space bar, car- 
riage return lever, carriage release 
keys, paper release lever, and mar- 
ginal stops. She learns what these 
parts are by actually trying and us- 
ing them—by seeing them work. 

Now I show her how easy it is to 
find keys by the touch method. She 
places her hands on the home row, 
then moves her first finger back and 
‘orth from f to 1, f to g, j to u, j to 
h, ete. 

She is most interested in striking 
the keys, so she must not have this 
interest killed on the first day. Now 
she is told to strike fj without spac- 
ing as rapidly as possible; then fj, 
space. (Before Susie strikes the 
keys, I have shown her how her fin- 
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gers must be curved and have dem- 
onstrated touch by actually using a 
typewriter so that she can see and 
hear the stroke.) 

“See how rapidly you can strike 
the keys,” I suggest. As Susie prac- 
tices stroking, I help her if she needs 
help, for she must learn from the 
start to release keys quickly and to 
keep her fingers in the proper posi- 
tion. 

After she has practiced fj space 
and jh space to become familiar with 


‘Suggestions that | make as students type are more beneficial 
than any returned papers with errors checked.”’ 


the keys and the proper stroke, she 
is ready to close her eyes as these 
keys are dictated. F space, j space, 
f space, g space, 7 space, h space, 
etc., are dictated, varying the order 
in which they are given. Susie is de- 
lighted to see that she has learned 
these four keys—that she does not 
have to watch her keyboard to find 
them either. 


Word Practice Comes Early 


Now she is ready to practice 
words. After pointing to keys sug- 
gested, her fingers strike f-u-r, and 
other words that are included in her 
first assignment. She is told to look 
over the line after she has returned 
the carriage quickly (for she must 
learn the proper return of the car- 
riage) to see if there are any shadow 
or light letters, omissions, etc.; if so, 
her stroking must be improved. 
Sometimes, when I ask if students 
have written a perfect line, Susie is 
quite proud to raise her hand. 

Just as soon as she has learned 


the second row of keys, she is ready 
to learn the rhythm drill (a;sldkfjgh- 
fidksla;) so that it may be used 
every day at the beginning of her 
typing period. When she has com- 
pleted the keyboard, the alphabet 
also becomes a part of the daily rou- 
tine warm-up, not only because it is 
good practice for her, but it gives me 
a splendid opportunity to check con- 
tinually on fingering and stroking. 
To these two drills is added the sen- 
tence, Jt is the duty, etc. Frequent 
one-minute tests on the alphabet and 
sentence at the beginnnig of the typ- 
ing period add interest and enthus- 
iasm to the daily work ; furthermore, 
they are excellent devices 
in teaching the quick re- 
lease of keys. 

Figures and special char- 
acters on the keyboard 
must be learned, too. Just 
as soon as the alphabet be- 
comes familiar, these new 
keys are introduced. Daily 
drills and the habit of typ- 
ing the date on the paper 
furnish repetition of fig- 
ures. 


Individual Help 


I watch Susie closely 
from day to day as she 
writes, in order that she 
may avoid bad habits that 
might creep in. Practicing 
the carriage return, insert- 
ing and removing paper, proper 
stroking—all are a part of every day’s 
work until she has developed manipu- 
lating skill. 

Since I check her method and her 
work as she types, I need spend little 
or no time in checking her work out- 
side of class; in fact, I have no time 
to sit at a desk and check papers or 
do other routine work as students 
write, if I wish them to become good 
typists. Suggestions that I make as 
students type are more beneficial 
than any returned papers with errors 
checked; besides, such papers prob- 
ably would find their way very 
promptly into the waste basket any- 
way without even a glance having 
been given at the errors. 

An effort is made to utilize every 
moment in the period right from the 
first day so that Susie will learn to 
concentrate upon this new skill and 
will learn to use her time well. At 
the beginning of the period, she be- 
gins to practice on: warm-up drills, 
without being reminded to do so. 
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Frequent Tests Give Motivation 


After she has learned the key- 
board, she is ready for short, timed 
tests on copy that she has practiced. 
At first, of course, the tests are very 
short—only one minute; however, 
they give her excellent experience in 
adjusting herself to office situations. 
She is not made to feel that a very 
poor record on tests on one day is 
serious, for so many tests are given 
that she has many other chances to 
improve. Frequent tests show a 
great deal about her practice work; 
in fact, they. tell more than reading 
page after page of her practice ma- 
terial. 

Gradually, after Susie has been 
typing for about eight or ten weeks, 
the time tests are increased in length 
from one, two, three minutes up to 
ten. She is encouraged to analyze 
her errors on these tests as well as 
those on her practice work: 1. Are 
there errors in particular keys, i for 
e, for instance? If so, certain drills 
are recommended for practice. 2. 
Do numerous errors occur at the be- 
ginning or at the end of a test? Per- 
haps Susie has not learned to write 
continuously—she starts over when 
she makes an error. 3. Do many er- 
rors occur on the right hand margin? 
Perhaps the habit of looking back at 
the end of the line has been the cause 
of such errors. “Listen for the bell 
and keep eyes on the copy, if such 
errors are to be avoided,” I suggest. 
4. Are there errors in transposition? 
Following the copy letter by letter 
for a while, or writing material back- 
ward for a few lines may aid in cor- 
recting this difficulty. 

It is necessary for her to analyze 
her errors and to make an effort to 
correct them if she is to become a 
good typist. Class drills cannot al- 
ways meet every individual’s needs. 


Definite Practice Procedure 


The importance of good position, 
rhythm, concentration, and practice 
are kept before Susie from day to 
day. She is encouraged to practice 
continuously, writing at least a page 
before stopping to read, for she 
must learn to concentrate, and she 
must learn to write accurately in 
spite of errors that may have oc- 
curred. In order to encourage her 
to write continuously, the assign- 


ment is such that she is not penal- 


ized by continuing her writing, even 
though there are errors on the page. 

If the assignment consists of word 
drills, sentences, and a paragraph, 
she writes these as assigned in the 
proper order, proceeding from one 
part to another without changing pa- 
per. During the first eight weeks, 
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one page of writing should be com- 
pleted before she checks her work. 
If she finds that she has written five 
perfect lines somewhere on the page, 
such lines are indicated. Keeping 
before her the goal of writing accu- 
rately gives purpose to her work. 

After eight or nine weeks of prac- 
tice, Susie should write two pages 
before stopping to check for she 
must learn to reverse the paper prop- 
erly and quickly. By this time, her 
accuracy goal is increased to ten 
perfect lines. An additional incen- 
tive for accuracy, is extra credit for 
every five additional perfect lines in 
consecutive order. 


Personal and Business Forms 


After Susie has developed some 
skill in typing solid material, she is 
ready to learn various typing prob- 
lems of a personal and business na- 
ture. 

She will begin with centering 
headings and other material since 
this is a common experience of the 
typist. She actually does each step 
as it is explained: (1) She centers 
her paper in the machine so that 
when the marginal stop is set at 0, 
the left edge of the paper will be at 
that point when the carriage is re- 
turned. (2) She now learns that there 
are 10 spaces to an inch horizon- 
tally on Pica type and 12 spaces, 
Elite. When she multiplies the num- 
ber of spaces to an inch by the width 
of her paper (8% inches), she 
learns the number of spaces across 
her paper and then can determine 
the center. Now she moves the car- 
riage so that the center of the paper 
is opposite the printing point. (3) 
A very easy line is used for the first 
practice. The name Reitz High 
School is written on the board so 
that she may see the letters as I 
back space; then I spell, backspac- 
ing once for every two letters and 
spaces: R-e (backspace) i-t (back- 
space), etc. Then Susie does the 
same thing. (4) Typing the line is 
the next step. Additional practice is 
now given using material that varies 
for every individual so that she must 
think for herself. She now centers 
her own name, street address, city 
and state. Other problems follow. 
As she works on these problems, I 
help her if she has difficulties. 

This step by step procedure of ex- 
planation and practice is used to 
teach vertical centering, addressing 
envelopes, letters, and tabulating. 

Susie learns to proofread her own 
work and that of other pupils. When 
she has finished the copy in center- 
ing either she or her neighbor looks 
over it, as first: one pupil and then 
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another suggests the points to be 
checked. 

As Susie types, I supervise her 
work very closely; in fact, I wor!: 
with her the entire period. I leary 
her difficulties and can help her cor- 
rect them before they become habits. 
Thus her typing is criticized an: 
checked before it is handed in (if { 
ask her to hand it in). I knov: 
what she can do; I know, too, th: 
directions in which she might im- 
pfove. 


Students Are Timed on Productio: 


After she has learned to type 1 
new form correctly and the probler 
is no longer a new one to her, she '; 
given timed tests on similar materia . 
This experience is most valuable t» 


her. She is learning to work undcr | 


pressure and her work is. judged o1 
a production basis. It is interestinz 
to observe her as she works undcr 
time. There ts determination wri - 
ten on her face for sle is attemp - 
ing to see how much she can finis. 
in the time given. 

An office will demand of her nit 
only the writing of a mailable le - 
ter, for instance, but the writing « f 
that letter promptly when it $s 
needed. Starting over a dozen times 
and tearing paper out of the machi: e 
won't help her in an office. She hes 
learned in school to type office mi- 
terial under time just as she did cn 
solid material; furthermore, 
knows a copy that is acceptable in 
an office. 

She has learned to type not only 
for her own personal use but for 
business purposes as well! 


QUIa4 


This popular department, conducted by 
Miss Louise Green, Bucknell Junior College, 
Wilkes-Barre, Pennsylvania, is open to 
questions from our readers on any debat- 
able transcription points. Some of these 
questions will be listed in the October and 
later issues of this magazine, Miss Green 
will consult leading authorities in the typ- 
ing field to determine the consensus on 


proper usages. 
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-« | Why Not A Duplicating Machines 
1 
Lady ely there has been a great 2 tunity to turn out a real job. They 
habits. deal of discussion about the value C O U r S a are taught to check everything care- 
d and and content of an office machines . fully and take pride in doing a job 
; called “clerical practice,” perhaps er- it is released to those ordering it. At 
tro roneously. My thought in reading by Lloyd H. Hayes times we do duplicating work for 
ue tn- about such a course has always been High School of Commerce persons outside the school. 
that it includes altogether too much; Springfield, Massachusetts The Fluid Process Duplicator is 
attempts to cover too much ground. used for jobs requiring a limited 
i Would it not be wiser and more ef- phone transcribing machine, an Edi- number of copies. Pupils learn to 
juctio. ficient to break up such a course into phone transcribing machine, and a operate this machine quite readily, 
type | related learnings, such as: filing, cal- Standard Fluid Process Duplicator. and it seems to be quite simple to 
robler1 culating machines, duplicating ma- Strictly speaking, the transcribing make the master copy for it. 
_ she is chines, secretarial practice, voice- machines de not belong in such a a a t 
‘ateria . writing machines? room, but we have course yet 
ae . : in voice-writing machines, and this a pupil, especially a boy, shows 
Specialization in Practice seems the best for the two ma- particular aptitude for this work he 
ged 01 These courses might be shorter, chines we have. is sometimes assigned to the room 
srestin Z perhaps offering less credit, but Students are taken, five at a time, regularly in lieu of advanced type- 
Sunder would it not be possible to accom- from the senior (12A) typewriting writing. 
n Wri-- plish a great deal more? We heara_ classes for a period of about two When typewriting students start 
ittemp - lot about the work we run in- 
n finisi schools spending to two major 
too much time difficulties at 
her not training stenog- once: lack of ac- 
ble le- raphers and curacy and abil- 
iting « f bookkeepers and ity to proofread 
ae ig not enough time correctly, and 
times preparing clerks, an _unsatisfac- 
machii e retail store sales- tory stroke for 
She has men and em- making _ master 
ployees, and ma- copies. Students 
. did on chine operators. discover im- 
< khe We could do a mediately that 
table in lot more towards they must be ac- 
training file curate in their 
int clerks, calculat- typing when 
but for ing machine op- they do this 
erators, dupli- work or spend 
cating machine most of their 
operators, ma- time making cor- 
chine transcrib- rections, which 


ducted by 


ers, if we had 
intensified 
courses in these 
subjects, taught 
by teachers who have the skill and 
know the place of each machine in 
business today. 

We have courses in filing, calcu- 
lating machines, duplicating ma- 
chines, and office practice in our high 
school. The course in duplicating 
machines is at present in the mak- 


Mr. Hayes Instructing a Class in the Use and Operation of Duplicating Machines 


weeks for training in the duplicat- 
ing room. This period of time is 
far too short, but plans call for an 
expansion of this course in the near 
future to a larger room with a 
longer period of time for instruc- 
tion. 

Every student learns something 


many times do 
not come out 
well. Our ex- 
perience has 
been that it is very difficult for them 
to proofread and find all of the 
errors, so we have to teach this also. 
Few, if any, students can sit down 
immediately after instruction in mak- 
ing stencils or master copies for the 
liquid process duplicators and make 
a good master copy. They have not 


or College, ing, somewhat limited in scope, but about the place of voice-writing ma- been accustomed to the heavy stroke 
open tof indications are that it will soon be- chines in business today, and has the which is necessary in this work. It 
ny debat-§ Ome a regular course in the steno- experience of typing at least a few becomes necessary, therefore, to 
of these graphic curriculum. letters from both makes of transcrib- teach a new stroke for making sten- 
siiliek oll A Sample of Office Eaui ing machines. cils, and carbon master copies. 
— Training in the use and operation Almost without exception our stu- 
Miss Green In our duplicating room we have of the stencil duplicator is stressed dents like to do duplicating work. 
n the typ-™ the following machines and equip- because it is felt that this machine We who teach it feel that it does a 


great deal to improve a_ student’s 
typing ability and teaches him to do 
a job well for a real purpose. The 
work prepares students for actual 
jobs in business offices. 


is in common use today. Students 
cut stencils, operate the machines 
and clean and prepare stencils for 
filing. Work is done for teachers of 
the school so pupils get an oppor- 


ment: Two Mimeograph duplicators, 
a Multigraph, a Multigraph Dupli- 
cator, a paper cutter, eight typewrit- 
ers, a long-carriage typewriter, an 
illuminated drawing board, a Dicta- 
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WHEN YOU ASK FOR SAMPLE COPIES 
An Editorial by W. P. King in Kentucky School Journal 


In view of the widespread practice 
among teachers of requesting publishers 
to provide gratis sample copies of text- 
books and because of the unfortunate ef- 
fects of this practice, would it not be a 
wise thing for members of the teaching 
profession—a, profession that prides itself 
upon its ethical dealings—to give some 
earnest thought to this problem? 

It is easy for a teacher to write a pub- 
lisher a request for a sample copy. It 
costs only a little effort and a three-cent 
stamp. Does it? Have you ever stopped 
to think of the actual cost of the publish- 
er’s compliance with your request? Let’s 
look at the facts, po let’s be very frank 
about it. 

There are approximately 230,000 ele- 
mentary schools in the United States. Let 
us assume that in each school there is a 
teacher of health. If the teachers in one- 
tenth of the schools were to request sam- 


ple copies of a health series of six books, . 


the cost to the publisher in complying 
with the requests (at an average price of 
$.75 per book), would be more than $100,- 
000.00, plus postage. And the health course 
is only one of many courses in the elemen- 
tary school curriculum. 

Who actually pays that hundred thou- 
sand dollars? When you buy a highly ad- 
vertised car, does the manufacturer pay 
for the advertising or do you? Advertis- 
ing is like an indirect tax, and your knowl- 
edge of economics tells you that indirect 
taxes are always passed on to the con- 
sumer. You or the schools pay that extra 
$100,000.00. That is, the publisher when 
he prices his books must take into consid- 
eration the cost of sample copies. So 
that when you ask for a sample copy, you 
are making it necessary for the publisher 
to put a higher price on textbooks. That 
is neither good economy nor good sense. 

What of the effect on your pupils? The 
school budget is limited. The extra cost 
of textbooks, made inevitable by sampling, 
means that pupils will be deprived of 
tools that are essential to their educational 
progress. Doubtless you, yourself recog- 
nize the need for adildionel or more effec- 
tive equipmert in your class. You could 
do a better job if you could get that equip- 
ment. Why can’t you get that equipment? 
Because the school budget will not permit 
it. Why not? Partly because of your re- 
quest for sample copies. The practice of 
indiscriminate requests for sample text- 
books is neither economical nor good sense 
either for the teacher, for the school, for 
the pupil, or for the publisher. 

Is it ethical? Of course, if you get a 
free textbook at the expense of the school, 
of the pupil, and of the taxpayers, it can- 
not be ethical. But what of its ethics from 
the purely personal point of view? Very 
properly we condemn graft in our public 
officials. We should therefore exercise 
care to see that we are not ourselves guilty 
of that which we condemn in others. 
When you write your request for a sam- 
ple book, you know exactly why the pub- 
lisher may grant your request. In other 
words, there is implied in your letter of 
request a contract with the publisher to 
actually consider the book for adoption. 
If you do not do so you have broken your 
contract—and your word. 

Now having discussed very frankly the 
effects of this practice what can we say 
as to the solution? We might suggest that 
all publishers refuse to give complimen- 
tary copies. Then the practice would have 
to disappear. This, however, would not 
solve the problem for there is a perfectly 
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legitimate side to the practice of asking 
for examination copies. Publishers are 
quite willing to submit samples when 
there is an adoption under consideration. 
It is difficult, if not impossible, for pub- 
lishers to distinguish between the legiti- 
mate request and the abuse of the practice. 
Publishers are engaged in a highly com- 
petitive business and they cannot afford to 
refuse to comply with legitimate requests 
for examination copies. From the pubish- 
er’s point of view, therefore, there is but 
one way for him to deal with the prob- 
lem and that is to place a higher price on 
the book than he would otherwise do. 

We might suggest that publishers give 
no sample copies unless the request is ap- 
proved by the principal or the superinten- 
dent. That would make more work for 
the superintendent and wouldn’t tend to 
improve the morale of the teacher. It 
would, it seems to us, make him feel 
somewhat inferior. 

There is a solution though, which 
should work and will, if teachers are con- 
scientious in their consideration of what 
has grown to be a serious problem. The 
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Business delivers many of its strongest 
messages through pictures. These mes- 
sages are virtually lessons in highly con- 
centrated form with a definite aim, dis- 
tinctive motivation, and (more or less) 
compelling summary. Although business 
makes highly profitable use of pictorial 
messages, business teachers have not taken 
full advantage of the device. Here are a 
few suggestions that may prove helpful. 

Lessons in law may be presented pictori- 
ally. A case in law or a legal principle 
can be depicted through the use of a car- 
toon, as a pictorial case problem. A collec- 
tion of such posters makes a useful series 
suitable for a variety of lessons in law. A 


burden of responsibility should rest upon 
the individual, since in all fairness, justice, 
good sense and honesty, every teacher 
knows whether his request for a sample 
copy of a textbook is a legitimate one, If 
he intends to examine the book with a 
view to considering it for adoption as a 
class text he has a perfect right to re- 
quest an examination copy. If, however, 
as is often the case, the teacher simply 
asks for the book to add to his reference 
list 6r to increase his library the request 
is not legitimate. Too often we have 
heard of cases of teachers, and even school 
executives, who have disposed of their 
sample books to jobbers. There are job- 
bers who make a practice of going through 
the country visiting schools and buying up 
sample copies. If a teacher would bear in 
mind that every time he sells a sample 
copy he is cheating the publisher out of a 
sale and the author out of his royalty, and 
thereby lessening the publisher’s ability to 
serve the cause of education, he would 
think twice before asking for unnecessary 
samples and of disposing to a dealer even 
samples secured legitimately. 

We hope that we have presented this 
problem in its true light. We urge each 
teacher who reads this editorial to give 
the question most earnest consideration. 


IT WITH PICTURES 


There are several other methods of 
utilizing posters in a law class. The 
simplest is a series of legal maxims with 
illustrative pictures, posted on the bulletin 
board as each major topic in the syllabus 
is discussed. Examples of such slogans 
are, “Infancy is a shield and not a sword,” 
“Let the buyer beware,” “He who is his 
own lawyer has a fool for a client,” and 
“The offerer is king of his offer.” A more 
interesting way of using posters is to pre- 
sent a rule of law or a legal topic and sup- 
plement it with a series of illustrations. A 
complete discussion of this method would 
constitute an article in itself. However, 
the device may be explained by several 
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A Poster-Problem 


single poster may be used as a motivating 
question for the lesson of the day. A 
series of posters may serve for a sum- 
mary at the termination of a unit or at the 
close of a lesson. As a review device, a 
set of these posters may be assembled to 
offer the class a new view of the legal 
maxims studied. A novel way of testing 
the ability to answer case questions may 
be found through the use of pictorial prob- 
letns, instead of verbal paragraphs, to pose 
legal questions. 


illustrative examples. Two printed 
streamers on the bulletin board would 
state the rules, “Sales talk is a mere ex- 
pression of opinion,” and “A mere expres- 
sion of opinion does not constitute fraud”. 
These statements would then be amplified 
by pictures of products supported by com- 
ments upon each product. For example, a 
picture of new houses would bear the cap- 
tion, “These homes are built to last for- 
ever.” Is that a statement of fact or a 
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mere expression of opinion? Other pic- 
tures would carry the statements, “Eat 
spinach and grow strong,” or “America’s 
most luxurious car,” or “The calculator 
that never errs.” Another series or unit is 
based upon the topic, termination of offer. 
There is a printed outline of methods of 
terminating an offer, supported by a series 
of illustrations depicting termination by 
rejection, revocation, counter-offer, etc. 
The present article will concentrate on 
the first of the three methods suggested 
for the use of posters in law, the pictorial 
case problem. 

For interest, attention, novelty, and just 
general sociability and good will, try a les- 
son of this type. Place a selected series of 
posters around the room. Each presents a 
case problem through a cartoon suggest- 
ing a legal question in conversational form. 
Invite each pupil to select a friend and in- 
spect the posters with the same informality 
that would be found in a museum or art 
gallery. Each pair of students would in- 
spect every poster-problem, discuss it 
quietly and record a decision supported by 
a rule of law for each case. There would 
be no inactive students and no _teacher- 


dominated recitation. Instead the pupils 
would discuss the problems themselves and 
turn to the teacher merely to question him 
for aid in logical reasoning. Once under 
way the lesson moves so smoothly that 
the presence of a teacher is soon forgotten. 
The pupils become absorbed in the novel 
lesson that has been arranged for them. A 
student-chairman may direct the summary, 
a discussion of proper answers to the case- 
problems. 

What type of posters are used in this 
lesson? Where may they be obtained? To 
answer both these questions, it is proposed 
to run a series of these case-cartoons in 
THE JourNAL. The publication of the 
posters may induce other teachers to sub- 
mit similar or related material of their 
own. The entire series could be repro- 
duced in pamphlet form if it should prove 
of interest to its readers. In future issues 
there will be a brief discussion of each 
case problem as it is printed. The com- 
plete set should provide a useful addition 
to the teaching tools in business law. 

—Irving Rosenblum, Franklin K, Lane 
High School, Brooklyn, New York. 


COUNCIL SPONSORS TYPEWRITING. TESTS 
Norms To Be Published in Journal 


America is faced today with the most 
critical shortage of stenographic, clerical, 
and general office workers in its history. 
The demand for such workers in industry, 
government agencies, and even in the 
armed forces is unprecedented. 

This scarcity presents a ringing chal- 
lenge to every business educator. Our 
first professional obligation to the war ef- 
fort is to maintain an unbroken flow of 
well-trained workers into the businesses 
and agencies which need them. 

The National Council for Business Edu- 
cation is concerned about the clerical short- 
age. It is also concerned about the prob- 
lem of maintaining high curriculum 
standards in training new clerical workers 
even when training programs must be 
speeded up. 

One of the most useful devices we have 
for measuring the productive ability of 
typists under practical business situations 
is the Student's Typewriting Tests, which 
have been published for many years by the 
Typewriter Educational Research Bureau. 
Because of the war, the four typewriter 
manufacturers which formerly subscribed 
the cost of this service—Remington Rand 
Inc., Royal Typewriter Company, L. C. 
Smith and Corona Typewriters, Inc., and 
the Underwood Elliott Fisher Company— 
have converted their entire facilities to 
war production and are unable to continue 
tendering this service. 

After careful study, the National Coun- 
cil has concluded that it would be a grave 
mistake to allow this vital test service to 
lapse at such a critical time. These tests 
have proven their value in practical class- 
room usage as one of our most practical, 
effective aids in training students. They 
have been used regularly by more than 20,- 
000 business educators, and there is avail- 
able no other service which serves ade- 
quately the same purpose. 

Because the demands upon business edu- 
cation are so heavy at this time, the Na- 
tional Council has decided to take over 
the sponsorship of the Student’s Typewrit- 
ing Tests. We have secured the services 
of Professor Frederick G. Nichols, of 
Harvard University, to construct the tests 
exactly as he did when they were published 
by the Bureau. Miss Grace L. Meyer, 
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Acting Director of the Typewriter Bureau, 
has also agreed to act as a consultant. 
Thus we are assured that the tests will 
maintain their high professional standards 
of former years. 

The Students Typewriting Tests embody 
a number of unique features which make 
them particularly valuable to business edu- 
cators. Some of the more important of 
these are listed below. 

1. They furnish an adequate measuring 
device by whose results the vocational 
training of typists may be appraised in 
terms of actual business standards. Be- 
sides measuring straight copy speed, these 
tests measure the ability of a typist to 
turn out correct copy of the quality and 
quantity necessary to meet employment 
standards of good offices. 

2. Constructed in line with the recom- 
mendations of more than 10,000 teachers, 
the series offers a well-balanced selection 
of straight copy and production tests, with 
careful attention paid to syllabic density, 
punctuation, vocabulary, and the general 
typing difficulty used in well-managed busi- 
ness offices. An accumulation of back tests 
are useful as stroke-counted straight-copy 
material for timed speed drills and for 
classroom purposes. 

3. The tests themselves are brief essays 
on the various qualifications needed by the 
successful office worker, such as the im- 
portance of good work habits, proper atti- 
tudes toward one’s job, and so on. While 
the subject matter is not an intrinsic part 
of the tests, teachers state that it makes a 
useful contribution to the adequate train- 
ing of their students. ° 

4. In reporting results, full norms are 
constructed on all the tests, which serve 
the triple purpose of (A) giving the 


teacher a standard by which to judge the 
results of his teaching; (B) providing the 
student with a standard against which to 
compare his own performance; and (C) 
enabling the test authors to judge the 
quality of the tests and make continual im- 
provements. Full nerms will be published 
monthly in The Journal of Business Edu- 
cation, and it will coincide with the recom- 
mended dates at which the tests will be 
given. 

The 1942-3 series of Student’s Typewrit- 
ing Tests contains a carefully selected 
group of straight copy and production 
tests, to be given once each month, cover- 
ing the following subjects: 

October—Copying test with erasures 

and corrections. 

November—Letter test. 

December—Copying test with erasures 

and corrections. 

January—Tabulation test. 

February—Copying test with erasures 

and corrections. 

March—Rough draft test. 

A pril—Manuscript test. 

May—Comprehensive test. 


The National Council has arranged for 
the tests to be distributed through a pro- 
fessional test publisher—Science Research 
Associates, 1700 Prairie Avenue, Chicago, 
Illinois. Inquiries should be addressed to 
National Council Student's Typewriter 
Tests, c/o Science Research Associates, 
1700 Prairie Avenue, Chicago. 


Since the typewriter testmg program 
must now be made self-supporting, the 
National Council has set up the following 
cost-covering schedule of prices for the 
tests, which will be issued monthly from 
October through May: 


No. Copies List Price 20% Discount 


of each for annual Price for 
monthly test subscription orders sent 
to one (Oct.-May before Sep- 
address inclusive) tember 25, 1942 
7 $2.00 $1.60 
11 2.50 2.00 
14 3.00 2.40 
20 4.00 3.20 


The list price for 20—100 copies of each 
monthly test is 2%c per copy. For ex- 
ample, if a teacher in a 30-typewriter 
school desired one copy for each type- 
writer, the price would be 30 times 8 (the 
number of times the tests are issued an- 
nually) times 2%c, which equals $6.00 for 
the whole year. The 20 per cent discount 
for orders mailed before September 25 
would reduce this price to $4.80. In 
monthly quantities over 100, the net, price 
is 1%4c per test, and no discount is al- 
lowed. 

A detailed manual of instructions for 
administering, interpreting, and scoring 
the tests is furnished free with each an- 
nual subscription. 

All revenue deriving to the National 
Council after expenses are paid will be 
used for further research on these tests 
and related business problems. This test 
service program deserves your support, 
and it is hoped that you will send in your 
order promptly. 


A FULL REPORT ON THE 
1941-42 NATIONAL CLERICAL ABILITY TESTING PROGRAM 
WITH ANNOUNCEMENTS FOR THE YEAR 1942-43 
WILL APPEAR IN THE OCTOBER JOURNAL 
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A NEW AID FOR SHORTHAND TEACHERS 


Actors and politicians are not the only 
people who must be extremely careful of 
their vocal chords. Even the busiest or- 
ator is probably never forced to make the 
vocal effort each day that is exerted by 
shorthand teachers throughout the coun- 
try—particularly those teachers who have 
several dictation classes. A solution to 
their energy consuming problem seems to 
be at hand. The radio and phonograph 
industry has come to their rescue. 

We recently visited teachers in Berke- 
ley, Oakland, and Los Angeles who are 
using sound equipment in their classrooms 
to save their voices and add interest to 
their work. They are enthusiastic over its 


chine. Schools that do not have their own 
recording machines or do not have access 
to recording studios where they make their 
own recordings find this the most satisfac- 
tory type of unit. 


Speech teachers are well acquainted with 
the use of sound equipment ; many of them 
use portable recording machines in their 
classrooms so that their students may 
make recordings of their voices in order 
to study their speech defects. This type of 
equipment has a very definite place in 
shorthand classes, too. It not only makes 
the work more interesting for the stu- 
dents, but frees the teacher from the ex- 
hausting job of dictating. It also gives 


dents more closely to detect bad habits of 
writing, posture, and technique; for while 
her recorded voice provides the dictation 
she is free to move about the classroom 
and observe her students at work. 

Typing teachers, also, are beginning to 
discover the value of sound equipment in 
their rooms, especially in dictation to the 
machine practice. It is also being used for 
the training of transcribing machine oper- 
ators,under the battery plan; and we may 
expect before long to find recording ma- 
chines and public address systems in other 
types_of commercial classrooms; for ex- 
ample, salesmanship. Sound equipment, 
properly used, should prove a boon to 
commercial teachers who become aware 
of its possibilities. 


possibilities and report that students favor her an opportunity to observe her stu- —Frederick G. Fox, Los Angeles, Cal. : 
3 it too, since it provides them with a va- 
q riety of new, unfamiliar voices and dic- 
of tions during dictation practice. I 
; A variety of instruments may be used ti 
fh in a shorthand class. One of the most i i + 
‘ h 1 1942— “rT 
4 popular is the combination phonograph- Published tn Apr : H 
4 public address system. Metropolitan The law under which we work, leat 
‘4 School of Business in Los Angeles has in- spend, transact business, own dic: 
f stalled this type of equipment in shorthand property, borrow, make contracts swe 
dictation rooms. The teacher may use the : hort, THE LAW OF cate 
phonograph to play dictation records Gy 
which she has prepared herself, radio Of 
speeches recorded during a broadcast, or . 
manufactured records, such as those pro- AMERICAN Mi 
duced by The Gregg Publishing Company. Sag 
Teachers at Metropolitan School of Busi- BUSINESS mic 
ness have divided between them the job cau: 
of making recordings, and the shorthand L AW witl 
department now has a library of “home- Pre 
made” records, consisting of letters, mem- h 
articles, and similar material of ia 
ifferent word intensity, at speeds ranging obe oa 
to 150 words a minute. These trai 
records are used not only in the class- sult 
rooms, but are available to students who INDUCTIVE CASE- girl: 
wish to practice writing shorthand dicta- METHOD APPROACH stat 
— during the noon hour or during spe- per 
cial practice periods. Ten i i 
which play for ten minutes each, are used 
for these recordings. EDUCATIONAL OBJECTIVE Ima 
: Teachers at Merritt School of Business All of the social values of busi- be : 
in Oakland have brought the atmosphere thar sary 
of the business office into the shorthand veloped in this text. More than a imp: 
classroom by taking their portable record- as =. by 
ing set to the offices of Oakland business- velops it throughout. of 
men to record their voices during their T 
recordings are BRILLIANT AUTHORSHIP bat 
eter played |i the classroom—providing In this book the brilliant talent of an author of proved abilit 
an interesting transcription project for the is focused on business law, a subject that he has taught wit unde 
students. much success. You will find in this book the same outstanding of tl 
The advantage of the combination pho- qualities that characterize his series of business arithmetic texts. af C 
nograph-public address type of machine is film 
that the teacher may use the microphone PLAN AND ARRANGEMENT the 
to do her own dictating when she does not _ This feature will attract ~ ——— sat wk, wee (Ob 
wish to play P repared recordings. Use of of several in each chapter, ti 
the microphone requires less vocal effort 189 in all. 10n 
and makes it possible for students in all Ave 
parts of the classroom to hear distinctly. ILLUSTRATIONS were 
A natural speaking tone is all that is re- The illustrations are purposeful and plentiful. They include < was 
quired; the amplifier produces the neces- series of functional drawings (pen and ink sketches) that are did 1 
sary volume. unique and highly interesting. Bc 
Less costly units may be installed in Bat 
classrooms; for example, inexpensive pub- TEACHER’S MANUAL : 1 
lic address systems consisting of ampli- Equal in quality to the other Rosenberg aids for teachers—realistic assistance in teaching. than 
fier, speaker, and microphone. This type man) 
of equipment is easy to use, and well worth Write our nearest office for further information. leadi 
. the investment, especially in large class- speci 
= rooms or in schools located in metropoli- peten 
a tan areas where outside noises create a THE GREGG PUBLISHING COMPANY that 
problem. Boston n i 
A third type of sound unit is the com- New York Chicago 
bination radio-phonograph-recording ma- 
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William Howard Taft High School 
Bronx, New York 


Can People Learn Better With 
Films? 


During the summer the old ques- 
tion popped up again many times, 
“How can you prove that people 
learn better with films?” Two in- 
dicative reports that may help to an- 
swer the question for business edu- 
cators are summarized. The Sperry 
Gyroscope Company used the U. S. 
Office of Education’s films, The 
Micrometer and The Vernier to teach 
a class of ten girls the use of the 
micrometer. Girls were selected be- 
cause of their complete unfamiliarity 
with the instruments to be learned. 
Previously, only boys with vocational 
school backgrounds and some famil- 
iarity with the micrometer had been 
trained to do this work. The re- 
sults showed that 67 per cent of the 
girls’ readings were correct to a 
stated tolerance as compared with 52 
per cent for the average boy learner 
class receiving oral instruction only. 
Imaginative business teachers might 
be stirred to undertake the neces- 
sary research to find out if similar 
improved results might be obtained 
by using visual methods in the field 
of office machine instruction. 


The second study, of special inter- 
est to business training teachers, was 
undertaken bv Professor D. B. Lucas 
of the New York University School 
of Commerce in connection with the 
film Yours Truly, Ed Graham, the 
theme of which is financial security. 
(Obtainable from the Y.M.C.A. Mo- 
tion Picture Bureau, 347 Madison 
Ave., New York City). Two classes 
were used in the experiment. One 
was shown the film; the other class 
did not see the film. The film group 
showed a consistently greater appre- 
ciation of life insurance and security 
than did the other group. Twice as 
many rated life insurance among the 
leading professions on the score of 
special knowledge required for com- 
petence. The film group indicated 
that they would voluntarily consult 


their insurance agent more frequent- 


ly than the non-film group. The 
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value placed on economic security 
seemed to be increased by viewing 
the film. All of these conclusions 
seem to indicate an effective method 
for securing attitudes and_ habits 
basic for good teaching in the fields 
of thrift and insurance. 


Should Teachers Make Their Own 
Visual Aids? 


Another question hotly discussed 
with many teachers was this, “Should 
teachers who are interested in using 
visual aids in their regular class 
teaching, purchase equipment and 
make their own visual aids?” My 
own answer is a very definite, NO. 

Teachers have enough to do with- 
out having to master the techniques 
of photography. The purchase of 
equipment and supplies constitutes 
such an item of expense that progress 
in the extension of the use of visual 
aids in business education will be ex- 
tremely slow if we must rely on 
teacher production as the main source 
of visual material. An exception 
would be made in the case of the 
business teacher whose hobby is pho- 
tography, for this happv combina- 
tion of hobby and profession will 
produce excellent results as may be 
seen in the work of Meola, Stine 
and Medine. All teachers, of course, 
might well assist in the preparation 
of scripts for motion pictures and in 
the collection and organization of 
material for filmstrips and slides and 
opaque projection. In doing this 
work they should concentrate on their 
own educational specialties from 
an educational angle. There is an 
ample supply of excellent equipment 
which may be hired to do any photo- 
graphic job and excellent technicians 
to carry out the ideas of educators. 
The materials and ideas to put visual 
aids to work in the classroom are 
the items in short supply. Teachers 
are the only ones who can remedy 
this lack and they will remedy it the 
sooner if they concentrate on edu- 
cational rather than on photographic 
techniques. 


Books on Visual Education 


Two books of interest to visual 
educators have recently been pub- 
lished by the American Council on 
Education, Washington, D.C. Focus 
on Learning is the summary report 
of Charles F. Hoban Jr., director of 
the Motion Picture Project of the 
American Council on Education. It 
is based on five years actual use and 
evaluation of motion pictures in se- 
lected schools. It describes vividly 
the experiences of teachers in using 
the films and the reactions of stu- 
dents. The book reviews the role of 
motion pictures in education, ana- 
lyzes the types of educational films 
and their contributions to the learn- 
ing process, and suggests the respon- 
sibility of the teacher in selecting and 
using films. 

The second book is Selected Edu- 
cational Motion Pictures. This is a 
descriptive encyclopedia which con- 
tains a summary and appraisal of 
500 pictures. Apart from geography 
films there are not very many films 
of interest to the business educator, 
in spite of the high standards of this 
much needed and authoritative vol- 
ume. It should be noted in passing 
that the Committee on Visual Aids 
in Business Education of Delta Pi 
Epsilon has, for the past three years, 
attempted to pattern its own evalua- 
tion work after the model set by the 
Motion Picture Project. 


Available Films 


A film which may be of interest, 
for the topic of thrift and budgets, is 
Managing the Family Income. This 
may be obtained from Burr Black- 
burn, Director of Research, House- 
hold Finance Corporation, 919 North 
Michigan Avenue, Chicago. From 
the same source may be obtained the 
silent filmstrip (17 frames) 35 mm. 
George Clark’s Cartoons on Money 
Management. In addition this com- 
pany distributes through the Y.M.- 
C.A. Men and Money, useful in 
teaching an understanding of credit. 
For those interested in films giving 
background material, New York 
Calling may be obtained by teachers 
outside New York City from Frede- 
rick G. Beach, Supervisor of Motion 
Picture Bureau, Public Relations 
Dep't, New York Central System. 
Grand Central Terminal, New York 
City. This picture shows the high- 
lights of New York City. 

A Motion Study of the Dvorak 
Simplified Keyboard ($2.00); How - 
to Operate Mimeograph Duplicator 
Model 91 (16 mm. sound) ($2.50) 
and New England Blacksmith 
($2.00) may be obtained from Busi- 
ness Education Visual Aids, 15 C, 
330 West 72 Street, New York City. 
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THEN AND NOW IN EDUCATION 


This year marks the seventy-fifth anniversary of the establishment of the U. S. 
Office of Education under its statutory injunction “to aid the people of the United 
States in the maintenance of efficient school systems and otherwise promote the 
cause of education.” A few statistical facts serve to high light the contrast between 


THEN and NOW, in education. 


Then: About 7,000,000 children were enrolled in elementary schools. 

Now: Almost three times that number are enrolled. 

Then: Public high schools enrolled a scant 80,000 students. 

Now: Our high schools enroll some seven million pupils, an increase of almost 
ninetyfold; whereas in the same period of time the total population of the 
United States has increased only about threefold. 

Then: Higher education was the privilege of the select few. 

Now: An army of more than one and one-third million youth crowd our colleges 


and universities. 


Then: Only 57 percent of the children and youth, 5 to 17 years of age were enrolled 


in schools. 


Now: More than 85 percent of our young people of these ages are in school, 


WARTIME DISTRIBUTIVE EDUCATION 


Four wartime training programs in 
distributive education were initiated dur- 
ing a recent conference of retailers, trade 
association representatives, State super- 
visors of distributive education, and 
staff members of the U. S. Office of 
Education, in Washington. 

One program calls for preemploy- 
ment. training for new store workers 
who replace those who have entered 
military service or who have gone into 
defense industries. A second program 
provides courses designed to familiarize 
experienced salespersons with war reg- 
ulations and adjustments affecting the 
sale of merchandise and store service. 
In a third program, known as the “war- 
time clinic,” instruction has been pro- 
vided for owners and managers of 
distributive businesses on the laws, reg- 
ulations, orders, and controls, under 
which retail businesses must operate 
during the war emergency. Finally, a 
training program has been set up to 
assist store supervisors and department 
heads in inducting and providing in- 
service training for the large number of 
new persons who will replace experi- 
enced salespersons. 

These training programs have been set 
up in each case by the individual States and 


communities concerned, and are offered 
in short, intensive courses. 

As a result of the Washington con- 
ference, definite course outlines have 
been developed for use in training each 
of the various groups for which courses 
are now being provided. These outlines, 
issued by the U. S. Office of Education, 
as Misc. 2957, under the title, A Dis- 
tributive Education Program to Meet 
the Wartime Training Problems of 
Retailing, include, among other things, 
a list of groups—salesmen, housewives, 
teachers, high school and college stu- 
dents, etc—from whom trainees for 
preemployment replacement training 
might logically be drawn. 

These distributive education training 
programs call for short, intensive cour- 
ses of from 10 to 12 hours each. Among 
the topics covered in the course out- 
lines are the following: How to reach 
and interest individuals to be trained; 
sources and selection of teachers; and 
sources of speakers and panel members 
for the “wartime clinic.” 

A summary report of the conference 
in which the instruction outlines were 
planned, includes brief statements con- 
cerning problems discussed and conclu- 
sions reached. 


POST-WAR TRAINING AND ADJUSTMENT 


A report issued recently by the Post- 
War Training and Adjustment Com- 
mission appointed by the Institute of 
Adult Education, Teachers College, 
Columbia University, states principles 
which the commission believes should 
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guide the occupational adjustment of 
returning soldiers and workers leaving 
war industries. The report is divided 
into five parts: Guidance and _ place- 
ment, training, rehabilitation, special 
problems, administration and finance. 


Four principles laid down for admi: - 
istration and finance are: That esta - 
lishment of a new Federal administra.- 
ive set-up to provide the necessary 
services is both “unnecessary and i: - 
advisable”; that the Federal agency 
chosen to take the over-all responsibili'y 
for the program should be sufficient y 
flexible to allow for rapid expansion ard 
should have close connections with ed :- 
cational institutions and problems of t! e 
country; that the same agency shou d 
handle both individuals discharged fron 
military service as well as those releas: d 
from war industries; and that educi- 
tional operation should be decentralize |. 


National Institute on Education 
and the War 


As this issue goes to press directors 
of the national war effort and leadii g 
education officials from the 48 States 
are making final plans for a 4-day Ni- 
tional Institute on Education and tie 
M4. to be held in Washington, August 

Sponsored by the U. S. Office of Eds 
cation Wartime Commission, the In- 
stitute is planned to enable a select:d 
number of school and college officials 
to learn about the total war effort direct 
from officials in charge of the war 
agencies. Attendance at the Institute is 
limited to invited delegates because of 
housing stringencies in Washington. 
Those attending are being asked to use 


the information gained at the Institute | 


in organizing similar comprehensive 
sessions in their home States and com- 
munities early this fall. Better coordina- 
tion of the efforts of 30,000,000 students 
and teachers toward winning the war is 
the Institute’s purpose. 


Teacher Shortages and Surpluses 


The greatest shortages teacher 
supply are in vocational and special 
subjects, according to State department 
of education reports received by the 
U. S. Office of Education. Disappearing 
surpluses are noted in the fields of ag- 
riculture, home eccnomics, industrial 
arts, trades and industries, business and 
commercial education, and other voca- 
tional subjects. Special-subject fields es- 
pecially hard hit as a result of war 
demands are music, art, physical edu- 
cation, public-school nursing education, 
and library education. 

The teacher shortage and surplus re- 
port submitted to the Wartime Com- 
mission by Benjamin W. Frazier, senior 
specialist in teacher training, shows the 
greatest surplus of teachers in the 
academic subjects, including English 
and social studies. 
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ACTIVITIES OF THE NATIONAL COUNCIL 


This has been a very busy period for 
the officers of the Council in that a num- 
ber of the major problems have been 
before us for decision and immediate 
action. 

The most interesting and far-reaching 
of the activities of the Council had to 
do with a meeting of the State Directors 
of Vocational Education in St. Louis 
June 4-7 at which time the president of 
the Council was asked by the Executive 
Committee of the American Vocational 
Association to appear before the State 
Directors Association meeting to pre- 
sent the problems facing business edu- 
cation as a result of the shortage of 
office workers due to the war situation. 
The State Directors Association went 
on record as willing to cooperate with 
the Council on getting any action pos- 
sible to get an emergency training pro- 
fram under way immediately in public 
and private schools. 

Following the presentation before the 
State Directors Association the direc- 
tors appointed a committee to meet with 
the president of the Council to work 
out a plan. The committee met with 
representatives of the U. S. Office of 
Education, Vocational Education Divi- 
sion and with representatives of the 
War Production Board and the United 
States Employment Service. The first 
meeting was held in St. Louis where 
plans were made for another meeting in 
Washington, the following week. 

Previous to the Washington meeting 
a special committee of the Council was 
called to meet in New York and to lay 
plans for the Washington meeting. 
Frederick G. Nichols, Raymond C. 
Goodfellow and Paul S. Lomax met 
with the president of the Council. We 
held a full day session and drew up 
what seemed to be the best plan. This 
plan was then submitted to the com- 
mittee in Washington at which there 
were representatives of the War Pro- 
duction Board, the Manpower Commis- 
sion, the American Vocational Associa- 
tion, the U. S. Office of Education and 
the United States Employment Service. 

At this meeting it was agreed that 
the Council should work with the U. S. 
Employment Service in drawing up a 
schedule for a survey of office personnel 
needs as a basis for going before the 
director of the budget for funds. The 
U. S. Office of Education, Business Edu- 
cation Service was instructed by the 
War Production Board through the 
Vocational Education Division to make 
an immediate survey of the equipment 
available for a training program. As 
Soon as these two sets of data are 
available the War Production Board 
agreed to review the case and to make 
a request for emergency funds if the 
need was evident. The Council was 
asked to gather any additional data and 
submit it. The letters received from the 
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various member associations of the 
Council were very helpful in getting a 
proper hearing. More letters from busi- 
ness firms doing war work m your re- 
spective communities are needed. These 
letters should be addressed to the presi- 
dent of the Council and should be signed 
by the managers of war producing 
plants. 


National Students Typewriting Tests 


Another problem which has consumed 
a great deal of time and effort has been 
that of getting under way with the 
Student Typewriting Tests. 

Following the established policy of 
the Council of seeking to upgrade busi- 
ness education the Council has made 
arrangements with the Typewriter Edu- 
cational Research Bureau to take over 
the distribution of the typewriting tests 
which the Bureau has been carrying on 
for the past several years. Through the 
hearty cooperation of the Remington 
Rand Inc., Royal Typewriting Company, | a 
C. Smith and Corona Typewriters, Inc. 
and Underwood Elliott Fisher Company, 
the Council has been given the right to 
continue these tests on a subscription 
basis to the schools. 

Inasmuch as the Council does not 
have the facilities to carry on the ad- 
ministrative details of the program, 
arrangements were made with the Sci- 
ence Research Associates of Chicago to 
handle the printing, distribution and 
scoring of the tests. The tests are to 
be constructed as formerly under the 
direction of one of our board members, 
Frederick G. Nichols, with the coopera- 
tion of Miss Grace L. Meyer of the 
Typewriter Educational Research Bu- 
reau. The Council assumes no financial 
obligation whatever. The income which 
the Council should receive from these 
tests will be used for further research 
and perfection of the tests or other edu- 
cational uses decided upon by the board. 

The first tests should be ready for 
distribution in October. Address any 
inquiries regarding the tests to The Na- 
tional Council for Business Education, 
Students Typewriting Tests, 1700 South 
Prairie Avenue, Chicago, Illinois. 


National Clerical Ability Tests 


As instructed by the board at its last 
meeting the president has gone ahead 
and set up a plan for the administering 
of the National Clerical Ability Tests 
on a permanent basis. The Science Re- 
search Associates of Chicago have 
agreed to print, distribute, score and 
render a report each year. The con- 
struction of the tests and the super- 
vision of the program is to remain in 
the joint committee on tests composed 
of the Council and the National Office 
Management Association. The Council 
will have full control of the tests. 


By Hamden L, Forkner, President of the Council 


The development of the program to 
date has been largely the responsibility 
of Professor Nichols, Mr. Cowan and 
their co-workers together with mem- 
bers of the National Office Management 
Association. It is believed that this new 
arrangement will provide a wider dis- 
tribution of the tests to schools and 
business firms. Inquiries regarding the 
National Clerical Ability Tests should 
be addressed to National Clerical Abil- 
ity Tests, c/o Science Research Asso- 
ciates, Chicago, Illinois. 


National Council Membership 


We are happy to report that the mem- 
bership committee under the direction 
of vice-president Paul O. Selby and secre- 
tary Helen Reynolds has done an out- 
standing job. We now have the largest 
membership in the history of the Coun- 
cil. It must of course be realized that 
the Council cannot do all the things it 
would like to do in one year, two years 
or ten years and that some of the mem- 
ber associations are likely to be dis- 
heartened at the pace which the 
Council moves in certain matters. The 
size of the administrative board and its 
wide geographical distribution makes it 
necessary to move slowly. 

It must also be recognized that as the 
constitution now stands it is difficult to 
get as many different interests repre- 
sented on the board as we would like 
to have. It has been suggested that the 
constitution be amended to make pro- 
vision for a certain number from dis- 
tributive education as well as a certain 
number of classroom high school teach- 
ers. The idea must be good. May we 
have your reactions to this proposal, in 
order that the board may consider it 
at its next meeting? 

Now, more than ever before it seems 
that every member association should 
work together for greater unity in busi- 
ness education. Will each reader of this 
paragraph make certain that the ex- 
ecutive committee of his professional 
organization is instructed to continue 
his membership in the Council or, if 
the association is noi a member, to join. 
fhe work of the Council in connection 
with national legislation is very im- 
portant at this time and it is only by 
presenting a united front that we are 
voing to get anywhere either on long- 
term or emergency legislation. 

Some of the member associations have 
expressed themselves as being dissat- 
ished with the work of the Council. 
That is the kind of criticism the Coun- 
cil welcomes for it helps the board to 
know the wishes of the members. Let 
the board have both barrels if action is 
not forthcoming, but by all means stay 
with the Council and help make it work. 
Get each executive member of your 
association to see that they get the 
Council to act. 
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HEADS OF COUNCIL AFFILIATES 


Robert L. Fawcett 


served the New Castle (Pennsylvania) school system as head of the 
commercial department after graduating from Grove City College with a 
B.S. in Commerce degree. He attended Harvard University and Uni-~ 


versity of Pittsburgh and obtained his Master's degree from the latter and 
institution. His business experience includes about four years in retail era 
selling and accounting. At the present time he is teaching at Peabody of ' 
High School, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, and is president of Tri-State Det 
Commercial Education Association. Before his election to the presidency and 
; he served this group as treasurer for two years and as vice-president for D 
a one year. Ass 
4 ven! 
cem 
eral 
phas 
George A. Spaulding ne 
was elected president of the Business Education Association of the State War 
of New York at the May meeting. He is vice-president of the Bryant & ¥ 
Stratton Business Institute of Buffalo. He is a graduate of Boston Uni- ae 
versity and is a Certified Public Accountant under the Laws of Massa- prince 
chusetts. Mr. Spaulding is beginning his eighteenth year at the Bryant 
& Stratton Business Institute. Before going to Buffalo he was professor of 
business administration at Rollins College, Winter Park, Florida. He is 
president of the Buffalo Chapter of the National Office Management 
Association and holds membership in many professional and civic 
organizations. 
the 7 
socia 
Hote 
justn 
tion 
Peace 
Norris G. Mitts ase 
the newly-elected president of the Illinois State Teachers Association, is recep 
head of the business department of Pekin (Illinois) Community High apes 
School. Before going to Pekin he taught for five years at Crete (Illinois) Fol 
Township High School and for two years at Eastern Illinois State Teachers morni 
College High School. He received his Bachelor's degree from Illinois ey 
State Normal University and his Master's degree from Colorado State Walt 
College of Education. Before his election to the presidency of the Illinois sumer 
group he was a member of the executive board for two years. He Carmi 
helped organize and now heads the Peoria Area Business Teachers x 
Association. 
manslh 
George E. Spohn 
is a specialist in penmanship who has become an expert in judging The 
questioned documents and handwriting, and is called upon to testify ghee 
in many civil and criminal cases all over the middle west. He was usual” 
recently elected president of the Wisconsin Business Schools Association that in 
for the coming year. Mr. Spohn has long been connected with business — 
education in Wisconsin, and has been president of Madison College, ele 
Madison, Wisconsin, since 1905. He received his education at Kansas vention 
State Normal School in Emporia; McPherson College, McPherson, Kan- urday, 
sas; and Kansas Wesleyan University in Salina. He is author of the pare 
book “Practical Business Writing.” 
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N.B.T. A. Convention Plans 


“Business Education Realities in War 
and Post War” has been named the gen- 
eral theme for the 45th annual convention 
of the National Business Teachers Asso- 
ciation, scheduled at the Statler Hotel in 
Detroit, Michigan, on December 28, 29 


Paul S. Lomax, President of the 
Association, has announced that the con- 
vention will open Monday morning, De- 
cember 28th, with a general session and 
will conclude with the annual banquet 
Wednesday evening at 6:30. At all gen- 
eral sessions of the convention, three 
phases of the general theme will be de- 
veloped: (I) Education as a Victory Win- 
ning Force in World Democracy; (2) 
Wartime Changes in American Industry 
and Business, and (3) Wartime Realities 
in Changing Business Education. 

James L. Holtsclaw, city supervising 
principal of commercial education, has 


Tri-State Fall 


On November 6 and 7, members of 
the Tri-State Commercial Education As- 
sociation will meet at the William Penn 
Hotel in Pittsburgh to consider the ad- 
justments necessary in business educa- 
tion to meet war conditions and the 
peace which will follow. 

The two-day session will open Friday 
evening with registration, followed by a 
reception and convention party for 
members and their friends. There will 
be cards and dancing. 

Following registration on Saturday 
morning there will be five sectional meet- 
ings. The chairmen of the meetings and 
the topics will be as follows: William A. 
Walter and Bernard McCormick, con- 
sumer education and social business; 
Carmi Odell and Lucille Herold, secre- 
tarial training; W. D. McLean and J. 
T. Thompson, Jr., private schools; Jo- 
sephine Boyle and Phyllis Berger, sales- 
manship and distributive education; E. 


been appointed chairman of the Detroit 
local committee to make plans for the 
convention. Ivan E. Chapman, city super- 
vising director of high schools, Detroit, 
will serve as liaison officer for the Execu- 
tive Board. As in the past, several related 
and allied associations will hold their an- 
nual meetings in conjunction with the 
NBTA convention. 

Officers of the Association, in addition 
to President Lomax, include: First vice- 
president, Paul A. Carlson, recently ap- 
pointed Principal Training Specialist in 
the Central Office of the United States 
Civil Service Commission, Washington, 
D. C.; second vice-president, .David E. 
Johnson, New Trier Township High 
School, Winnetka, Illinois; secretary, J. 
Murray Hill, Bowling Green Business 
University, Bowling Green, Kentucky; 
treasurer, Karl M. Mankert, Duffs-Iron 
City College, Pittsburgh. 


Meeting 


L. Zimmerman and O. N. McCoy, 
bookkeeping and clerical practice; and 
William L. Moore, administration and 
teacher-training. 

The annual luncheon at 12:30 Satur- 
day will bring the convention activities 
to a close. 

Members in charge of arrangements 
include Mrs. Arthur. E. Cole, chairman 
of the party committee; Dr. Elmer G. 
Miller, chairman of the luncheon com- 
mittee; Dr. P. S. Spangler, who will 
take charge of the Past Officer’s Break- 
fast; J. B. Mawhinney, chairman of the 
membership and publicity committees; 
Howard Wheland, head of the exhibits 
committee. 

The Fal! issue of the Tri-State Busi- 
ness Educator, edited by J. K. Stoner 
also has as its theme the adjustment of 
business education practices to war and 
peace conditions. 


New England Teachers To Meet 


The New England High School Com- 
mercial Teachers Association has decided 
to hold its 40th annual convention “as 
usual” this year because of their belief 
that in critical times, there is more need 
than ever for teachers to confer with each 
other for clarification of their work and 
attainment of sound objectives. The con- 
vention Sresrem will be carried out Sat- 
urday, ovember 21, at Northeastern 
University in Boston. 

The morning will be devoted to five 
sectional meetings on secretarial practice, 
general business, bookkeeping and clerical 
Practice, office machine practice, and re- 
tailing and merchandising. Programs for 
these meetings are under the direction of 
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Jane Berriman, High School, Brookline, 
Massachusetts; Professor Paul Salsgiver 
of Boston University; Howard E. Batch- 
elder, High School, Swampscott, Massa- 
chusetts; Elmer Wilbur, Central High 
School, Providence, Rhode Island; and 
Bruce Jeffery, B. F. Brown Junior High 
School in Fitchburg, Massachusetts. 

Joseph Cantalupi of Everett, Massachu- 
setts, is chairman of the membership com- 
mittee. Assisting him are the following 
state chairmen: Paul M. Boynton, Hart- 
ford, Connecticut; Mrs. Hannah Bennett, 
Portland, Maine; Mary V. Gallagher, 
Nashua, New Hampshire; Sadie E. Mc- 
Gregor, Providence, Rhode Island; Olga 
Kish, Waterbury, Vermont. 


Alpha lota Holds Annual Convention 


500 delegates attended the 
Twelfth Annual Convention of Alpha 
Iota, international honorary business 
sorority, at Hotel Cleveland, Cleveland, 
Ohio, July 3-5. The twenty chapters of 
the Ohio State Association were the of- 
ficial hostesses and Pernie Martin of 
Akron the general chairman. 

Mrs. Elsie M. Fenton, Grand President, 
Des Moines, Iowa, presided at the three- 
day meeting, the theme being ‘ ‘All Out 
for Victory.” Alpha Iota’s place in the 
war effort featured the general business 
meetings. 

Resolutions calling for Alpha Iota chap- 
ters to give active cooperation to the 
USO, Red Cross and to the governments 
of the United States and Canada in the 
prosecution of the war to the earliest pos- 
sible victory by pledging its support to the 
war economy program, price administra- 
tion, bond and stamp sales, taxation pro- 
gram and silence regarding military, naval 
and related activities, and to study pro- 
posed legislation affecting women in in- 
dustry featured the final business session. 
A total of $375.00 was contributed for the 
American Red Cross by the chapters. 


New N.O.M.A, Officers 


Dr, Coleman L. Maze, professor of 
business management at New York Uni- 
versity, has been elected national presi- 
dent of the National Office Management 
Association. 

Claude B. McBroom, who was elected 
vice-president of the association, is the 
personnel director of the Meredith Pub- 
lishing Company of Des Moines. Robert 
Steubing, who was selected second vice- 
president, is second vice-president of the 
Union Central Life Insurance Company, 
Cincinnati. Both Mr. McBroom and Mr. 
Steubing have addressed many gatherings 
of business men throughout the South, 
Middle West and West, and each of them 
has written numerous articles for current 
professional magazines. 

William H. Evans, the secretary-treas- 
urer of the N. O. M. A., was formerly as- 
sociated with Peirce School, Philadelphia. 
He now devotes full-time to the manage- 
ment of N. O. M. A. affairs. 

Dr. Benjamin R. Haynes, professor of 
business education at the University of 
Tennessee and formerly professor in 
charge of teacher training at the Univer- 
sity of Southern California, has been 
elected a member of the executive com- 
mittee of the N. O. 'M. 

The National Office Management Asso- 
ciation is joint sponsor with the National 
Council for Business Education of the 
National Clerical Ability Tests. 


Nearly 


Correction 


In the June issue of THE JouRNAL, the 
new officers of the Wisconsin Business 
Schools Association were incorrectly 
listed. G. E. Spohn of Madison College, 
Madison, Wisconsin, is president of this 
group; Merle Moore of Moore’s gy 2 
in Racine, is vice-president; and Mrs. 

P. Randall of Badger-Green Bay 
College, Green Bay, is secretary-treasurer. 
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Convention at 


AeA. Department of Business Education 
Denver 


Over 200 business educators from all Business Demand of Business Education cation, used as his subject-title “Ride ’En: 

over the country convened at the Albany in Wartime?” Cowboy” when he spoke of the develop- Lyle 

Hotel in Denver, Colorado June 29 In addition to the professional megtings, ment pf the airplane and the need for Yeo 

through July 2 to celebrate the Golden a large program of social activities was training the American citizenry to becom: Ly 

Jubilee of the Department of Business arranged for the delegates. Cecil Puckett air-minded. Dow 

Education of the N. E. A. with a stimu- of the University of Denver School of At the closing business session, Ceci! Tite 

lating program geared to today’s prob- Commerce and the members of his com- Puckett of the University of Denver wa: gran 

: lems in the field. The general convention mittee are to be congratulated on the out- elected president of the group for the vers 
a theme on which all sessions and discus- standing piece of work which they did. coming year. Mr. Puckett is assistant Trai 
i sions were based was the timely one of The Chuck-Wagon Dinner on the cam- dean of the Denver University School o ton, 
‘ “The Problems of Business Education in pus of Denver University was a unique Commerce in addition to being head o and 
" Wartime.” feature of the program. Westerners in the department of business education a‘ Mi 
their cowboy garb, juicy steaks served the University. degr 
: President H. P. Guy of the University from the rock fireplace and bread from Other officers elected include: versi 
A of Kentucky presided over the general the Chuck Wagon, square dancers and First Vice-President: Erwin M. Keith- caval 
i meeting which marked the formal opening square dancing, a perfect evening for ley, South Division High School, Milwau- Com 
of the convention. Keynote speaker of viewing Pike’s Peak and the continuous kee, Wisconsin. Siens 

: Unive 

Cecil Puckett Erwin M. Keithley Mildred Howard Anson M. Barber Bernard Shilt — 

President Ist Vice-President 2nd Vice-President Secretary Treasurer tion, ; 

when | 

OFFICERS OF THE N. E. A. DEPARTMENT OF BUSINESS EDUCATION FOR THE COMING YEAR Gi 

iven- 

Johr 

mercia 

this session was Elvin S. Eyster, profes- mountain ranges were part of the eve- Second Vice-President: Mildred How- School 

sor of business administration at Indiana pning’s fun. ard, San Mateo Junior College, San United 

University, who delivered competent One hundred seventy-five delegates at- Mateo, California, 
i Program for the Training of Office tended the Western Luncheon held in the Secretary: Anson B. Barber, Madison in affai 
Workers.” Ranch Room of the Albany, an attractive College, Harrisonburg, Virginia. ers As 

Most of the meetings were held as out- affair arranged by Mary Boroughs and Treasurer: Bernard Shilt, Supervisor of ness Ey 

lined in the June issue of THE Journat. Ila Webber of Denver. Flowers from the Commercial Education, Buffalo, New fornia 

Each afternoon the group divided into the gardens of Denver residents were used on York. and Gi 

ect ae of eo work, ce the tables; programs in the shape of sad- New members elected to the Executive — 

dist: dles, cowboy hats and boots were made at Committee were: D. D. Lessenberry, Uni- 
s, and consumer and distribu- the University of Denver School of Com- yersity of Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh, Pa.; 
yet ve nant by Miss Lola Maclean, edu- ™eTce under the direction of Mrs. Grace Mildred E. Taft, Colby Junior College, Looks © 
cational director of Detroit Commercial Bumpus. Mrs. Myrtle Hooper Dahl, the New London, New Hampshire; L. H. by 150 
College, was enthusiastically received by honored guest, brought greetings from the Diekroger, Hadley Vocational School, St. busines: 

the large attendance at Tuesday morning’s N. E. A. George Willard Frasier, presi- Louis, Missouri; H. P. Guy, University of Mr, 
meeting. Her subject was “What Does dent of Colorado State College of Edu- of Kentucky (ex-officio). eee 
will su 
received 
Souther 
pervisor 
Los Ar 
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an Jos 
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ess 

THE CHUCK-WAGON DINNER ogg 
: Standing at Grill, left to right: Mrs. H. P. Guy, Lola Maclean, Mrs. Frances Doub North, Ernest A. Zelliott, Mr. Guy, Erwin M. ness Edt 
a Keithley (partly hidden), Mrs. Keithley, Cecil Puckett and W, Harmon Wilson. In the Center Picture Mr. and Mrs. Guy Are iSciation 
? Shown Seated in the Chuck-Wagon. The Group Picture Shows some of the Members Who Were Served at the Dinner. e NEA 
SEPTEN 
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Lyle Maxwell Instructing 
Yeomen For Navy 

Lyle Maxwell, a commercial teacher in 
Downs Community High School, Downs, 
Illinois, for the past four years, ‘has been 
granted a leave of absence to Indiana Uni- 


versity as Naval Instructor in the Navy 


Training School for Yeomen, Blooming- 
ton, Indiana. He is teaching typewriting 
and shorthand. 

Mr. Maxwell received his Bachelor’s 
degree from Illinois State Normal Uni- 
versity, Normal, and has attended Uni- 
versity of Colorado, 3oulder; Illinois 
Commercial College, Champaign, and In- 
diana University, Bloomington. He has 


been president of Illinois State Normal 
University Commerce Club, Normal Area 
Business Teachers Association and of Illi- 
nois State Commercial Teachers Associa- 
tion, from which position he resigned 
when he became Naval Instructor. 

Given-Graham-Atkinson 

John N. Given, head supervisor of com- 
mercial education in the Los Angeles City 
Schools for a number of years, is now 
on active duty as a Lieutenant in the 
United States Naval Reserve, Air Intelli- 
gence Division. Mr. Given has been active 
in affairs of the National Business Teach- 
ers Association, the Department of Busi- 
ness Education of the N. E. A., the Cali- 
fornia Business Educators’ Association, 
and Gamma Rho Tau. He has taught 
classes for teachers at the University of 
Pittsburgh, University of Southern Cali- 
fornia, and Armstrong College of Busi- 
ness Administration. A Successful “Youth 
Looks at Business” Conference, attended 
by 1500 high school seniors and many 
business men, was held under the direction 
of Mr. Given before he left Los Angeles. 

For the duration, Dr. Jessie Graham 
will substitute for Mr. Given. Dr. Graham 
received her Bachelor’s, Master’s, and 
Ph.D. degrees from the University of 
Southern California. The new head su- 
pervisor of commercial education in the 
Los Angeles city schools was formerly 
associate professor of commerce at the 
San Jose Teachers College and has taught 
in high schools and business colleges in 
Pennsylvania and California. Dr. Graham 
is now president of Theta Alpha Delta 
and national editor of Pi Omega Pi, and 
is a member of many honorary and pro- 
fessional organizations, including Phi Beta 
Kappa, Phi Kappa Phi, California Busi- 
ness Educators Association, American As- 
sociation of School Administrators, and 
the NEA Dept. of Business Education. 
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Barnett Atkinson has been appointed to 
the position of supervisor of commercial 
education of the Los Angeles City Schools 
to succeed Dr. Graham. He has been 
active in state and city commercial teach- 
ers’ organizations for many years. Prior 
to his recent appointment he was teacher 
in the Benjamin Franklin High School of 
Los Angeles. He is past president of the 
Los Angeles Commercial Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation and of Gamma Rho Tau. Mr. 
Atkinson attended the University of 
Washington, and Occidental College, re- 
ceiving the degree of Bachelor of Arts at 
the latter institution. He was awarded 
the degree of Master of Science in Edu- 
cation from the University of Southern 
California. 

7 
Swanson Returns 
To Tempe, Arizona ; 

Edwin A. Swanson has resumed his po- 
sition as head of the department of com- 
merce at Arizona State Teachers College 
in Tempe, after a year’s leave of absence 
to work on his doctorate. His work on 


his degree has been at the University of 
Southern California where he has had 
previous teaching experience. 

Mr. Swanson has taught at the Fuller- 
ton (California) Junior College and in the 
elementary and secondary schools of Ne- 
braska. His degrees are from Nebraska 
State Teachers College and the University 
of Southern California. 


Homer St. Clair Pace 


With the death late last May of Homer 
St. Clair Pace, widely-known as founder 
and president of Pace Institute, New York 
City, the field of business education suf- 


fered an irreplaceable loss. Mr. Pace was 
active in the management of the Institute 
up to the time of the short illness which 
resulted in his death at the age of 63. 

Mr. Pace’s varied career embraced the 
professions of teaching, editing, printing 
and accountancy. A former editor of “The 
American Accountant” and a former pro- 
fessor at Columbia University, Mr. Pace 
served as president of the New York 
State Society of Certified Public Account- 
ants for two terms. In World War I he 
was deputy commissioner in the Bureau 
of Internal Revenue, being largely re- 
sponsible for reorganizing and directing 
the income tax unit in 1918 and 1919. 

He is survived by his wife, Mrs. Mabel 
R. Pace, a daughter, two sons, and two 
grandchildren. 


Washington Appointment 
For Paul A, Carlson 

Paul A. Carlson is now serving as Prin- 
cipal Training Specialist in the Central 
Office of the United States Civil Service 
Commission in Washington, D. C., a posi- 
tion which he accepted on July 1 for an 
indefinite period. His work is that of 
consultant in the in-service training pro- 
grams established for the orientation and 
up-grading of new employees in govern- 
ment service. 

Mr. Carlson is on leave of absence from 
the State Teachers College at Whitewater, 
Wisconsin, where he has been director of 
commercial education since 1930. He has 


been a member of the Whitewater faculty 
since 1917. He is also on leave from his 
duties at Northwestern University where 
he has been in charge of the program of 
commercial teacher education each sum- 
mer session since 1936. 

At present a director of the National 
Council for Business Education, Mr. Carl- 
son was recently elected first vice-presi- 
dent of the National Business Teachers 
Association. He is a past-president of the 
N.A.B.T.T.I. and of the NEA Dept. 

e 


Edwards Joins Gregg Staff 

Preston Edwards, a commercial instruc- 
tor for the past two years at Mississippi 
State College, has been appointed field 
representative for The Gregg Publishing 
Company in the states of Mississippi, Ala- 
bama, Tennessee, and Kentucky. He suc- 
ceeds Marco Handley, who plans to enter 
military service. 

Mr. Edwards has two degrees from the 
University of Tennessee and has had sev- 
eral years of business experience in New 
York City and Knoxville, Tennessee. 


Attitude of Marketing Teachers 
Toward Grade Labeling 

In the June, 1942, issue of THE JouRNAL 
an article on “Marketing Teachers View 
Grade Labeling” was published. This ar- 
ticle was slightly condensed from an origi- 
nal article which appeared in the Janu- 
ary, 1942, issue of The Journal of Mar- 
keting. This article was reprinted with 
the permission of the editors of The Jour- 
nal of Marketing. 

Students of commerce education and of 
merchandising subjects may be interested 
in checking through the more complete 
presentation of the attitude of marketing 
— as presented in the original ar- 
ticle. 
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: Clayton Hinkel Advanced ‘ 


‘* Clayton H. Hinkel has been elected head 
i of the department of business education 
i and director of the placement bureau at 
Easton High School, Easton, Pennsyl- 
vania. 

He was an honor graduate of State 
Teachers College, Bloomsburg, Pennsyl- 
vania, in 1940. At the present time he is 


working for his master’s degree in edu- 
cation at Temple University. Before en- 
tering college Mr. Hinkel had five years 
of private teaching and business experi- 
ence. For the past two years he has been 
in charge of business education in the 
Shull Jr. High School, Easton, Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Mr. Hinkel is a member of Kappa Delta 
Pi and Pi Omega Pi. He is the author 
of several magazine articles. 

e 
Columbia Awards Doctorates 
To Two Prominent Educators 


Agnes E. Osborne, instructor at the Col- 
lege of the City of New York and at 
Teachers College, Columbia University, 


and Clyde E. Rowe, of the Schenley High 
School in Pittsburgh, were awarded the 
degree of Doctor of Philosophy by Co- 
lumbia University at its June commence- 
ment. 

Well-known in the field of shorthand, 
Dr. Osborne is co-author of “Correlated 
Dictation and Transcription.” Her dis- 
sertation was entitled “The Relationship 
Between Certain Psychological Tests and 
Shorthand Achievement.” 

In connection with his dissertation on 
“The Writing of Infrequently Used Words 
In Shorthand,” Dr. Rowe developed a 
unique timing machine to measure short- 
hand and longhand writing rates. He is 
the author of “Ten Years of Shorthand 
References” and co-author of many other 
books in the field. 

e 


Westerberg Goes to Baltimore 


Herman E. Westerberg, formerly in the 
business department of Grand Rapids 
(Minnesota) High Schogl has accepted a 
position in a vocational high school in 
Baltimore, Maryland. Mr. Westerberg is a 
graduate of the Saint Cloud Teachers 
College and has done graduate work at 
the University of Minnesota. 


Delta Pi Epsilon Chapter at Boston U. 


A new chapter of Delta Pi Epsilon was 
established at Boston University, Boston, 
Massachusetts, in May. 

D. D. Lessenberry, the national presi- 
dent, installed the officers and members at 
the initiation ceremony in the Copley 
Plaza, Boston. Twenty charter members 
were taken into the group at this time. 
Professor Paul L. Salsgiver of Boston 
University was the faculty sponsor. Pro- 
fessor Atlee L. Percy of Boston Univer- 
sity is a charter member. 


Terrill to Miami University 


William A. Terrill has been appointe:! 
instructor of secretarial studies at Miami 
University, Oxford, Ohio. He has been 
assigned to teaching duties in the typc- 
writing department of the Naval Train- 
ing School (Radio) on the Miami campus. 
He formerly taught at Stewart Hig) 
School, Oxford. 


Mr. Terrill was awarded a Bachelor s 
degree in 1938 at the University of Ci- 
cinnati. After several years of office e> - 
perience in which he specialized in publ.c 
utility valuation accounting, he returnc( 
to University of Cincinnati for his B.%. 
in Business Education degree. He is a 
member of Beta Gamma Sigma, national 
business honorary. 

Mr. Terrill and Harold M. Benson c- 
authored an article, “Distributive Educ: - 
tion in Ohio High Schools,” which aj- 
peared in the June issue of THE JoURN/L 
or Business Epucation. Mr. Benson is 
assistant professor of business education 
and head of the typewriting department 
of the naval school. 
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PROJECTS 
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HANDY BINDER 


for your copies of 


THE JOURNAL 


PROJECTS IN CLERICAL TRAINING is an illus- 
trated textbook-workbook combined. It con- 
tains a series of six projects providing a variety 
of activities involving clerical duties—the han- 
dling of a variety of records and forms for differ- 
ent activities or different departments in six 
distinctly different types of businesses. 


These projects train the students specifically for 
an important clerical responsibility in any type of 
business—that of recording and reporting busi- 


ness transactions and activities. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


New VORK CwHICASG - SAN CRULES 
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Holds ten issues—providing a full year’s reference 
file. Easy to use. Individual copies inserted or re- 
moved in one operation. 


Price $1.75 postpaid. 


THE JOURNAL OF BUSINESS EDUCATION 
512 Brooks Building 
Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 


Please send me ...... Handy Binders. 


(Binders will be sent on approval, if desired—to be returned 
or paid for within 10 days.) 
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BETTER BUSINESS EDUCATION, by Har- 
vey A. Andruss and others, New York: 
The Gregg Publishing Company, 390 pp. 
$2. 


This book is a significant contribution 
to the literature of business education 
made up of compilations of articles by 
members of the business education staff 
of Bloomsburg State Teachers College. 
Nineteen of the articles were written by 
President Andruss of Bloomsburg State 
Teachers College, who served as the editor 
of this book. It embodies a comprehen- 
sive examination of today’s business edu- 
cation, reveals unsatisfactory areas and 
offers suggestions for their improvement 
and enrichment. A searching appraisal of 
the philosophy of business education is 
followed by more detailed appraisals of 
the subject fields. An interesting and con- 
structive picture is given of the position 
that social-business education seems des- 
tined to occupy in the years ahead. 

Better Business Education deals with 
many problems common to business edu- 
cation such as administration, organiza- 
tion, planning, evaluating teaching effect- 
iveness, headship of the commercial de- 
partment, ability grouping, co-operative 
part-time education, testing, grading, and 
commercial contests. An extensive bibli- 
ography of business education tests is 
given and several pages carry samples of 
contest examinations. 

This publication will serve well either as 
a text or as a book of reading in courses 
in principles of business education, cur- 
riculum making in business education and 
similar courses in teacher-training insti- 
tutions. Teachers on the job, directors 
and administrators will find the book a 
stimulating addition to their library. 


PRACTICAL ACCOUNTING, by Edwin L. 
Theiss and Jay L. Hunter, New York: 
McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., 386 
pp. $2.25. Teacher Manual, $2. 


A textbook for a beginning course in 
accounting for students on the college or 
business school level. 


The presentation is in a narrative style 
that gives reality to the materials used. 
It deals with the operation of an average- 
sized business which is organized in sim- 
ple form and to which additions are made 
until in its later phases it is corporate in 
orm, 

The approach is through the balance 
sheet which has been made a very per- 
sonal experience through the unique style 
of the text. The understanding of the 
basic principles of accounting is, there- 
ore, made real through the case study of 
an evolving organization. 

An additional business case is also pre- 
sented for extensive practical application 
of basic concepts. Two workbooks are 
available for student use. They contain 
the forms needed in the problem work of 
the text. The Teacher’s Manual presents 
helpful hints on method as well as the 
solutions for all the problems. 
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BOOKS OF INTEREST TO 
BUSINESS EDUCATORS 


This Department Conducted by 


Lempi S. Talvensaari 
New York University 
New York, N. Y. 


20TH CENTURY TYPEWRITING (Two- 
Year Course, Fourth Edition), by D. D. 
Lessenberry, Cincinnati: South-Western 
Publishing Company, 326 pp. $1.76. 


A tried and tested textbook has- been re- 
vised to include new teaching procedures. 
The instructional blocks of the earlier edi- 
tions have been retained as effective units 
of work with definite goals before the 
student. 

Provision has now been made for a sys- 
tematic plan of building speed with con- 
trol. Timing the daily lesson, so as to 
avoid lost time and motion, is an added 
feature of this revision. But that does 
not mean that accuracy is to get less em- 
phasis. Rather, separate alternate goals 
for speed and accuracy are now set to 
promote both accurate and rapid type- 
writing. 

Among the devices included for control 
and improvement of the typing situation 
is one known as “calling the throw,” a 
device which should concentrate on accu- 
racy. Another of these devices is “select- 
ing a goal,” which should concentrate 
effort because a predetermined goal is set 
for achievement. 

Two workbooks, tests, and a teacher’s 
manual are available as supplementary 
items for classroom use. 


MODERN BUSINESS ENGLISH, Third Edi- 
tion, by H. Charles Babenroth and C. 
Chandler Parkhurst, New York: Pren- 
tice-Hall, Inc., 625 pp. Text Edition 
$3.75, with or without Personal Progress 
Records. 


The present revision seems certain to 
continue this book in its position as a 
standard authority on business writing in 
collegiate schools of business. 

Professor Parkhurst has brought the 
basal text, the illustrative material, and 
the exercises strictly up-to-date. A serv- 
iceable book on this subject must be up- 
to-date, for, outside of advertising, there 
are few fields in which obsoleteness is so 
fatal as in business writing. 

In general, Modern Business English 
still follows wisely the general arrange- 
ment of the original edition, but impor- 
tant chapters, such as those on sales let- 
ters, have been almost entirely rewritten. 
In addition, new chapters, like that on 
Military Correspondence, have a_ special 
value just now. The Bibliography is a 
real vade mecum for any serious student 
who wishes to delve further into this im- 
portant field. 

—Roy Davis, Boston University 


ECONOMICS AND THE CONSUMER, by 
E. M. Andres and C, D. Cocanower, Bos- 
ton: Houghton Mifflin Company, 553 
pp. $3.50. 


A textbook for a course in the eco- 
nomics of consumption. As the title indi- 
cates, this text links economic principles 
to the study of the problems of the con- 
sumer. 

The subject matter has been organized 
in simple English to give the student a 
better understanding ot his own economic 
life in terms of economic principles which 
too often are presented to him as vague 
generalizations. 

The authors are not attempting to make 
over our economic system, but rather to 
present its problems so as to indicate all 
sides of the issues. This means that a 
midway position has been taken which is 
fair to the producer and the consumer 
alike. 

Among the interesting chapters, the fol- 
lowing suggest the scope of this publica- 
tion: prices, family budgets, frauds and 
gambling, investment, housing, recreation 
and travel, personal care, consumer co- 
operatives, food and drug legislation, the 
economics of war and peace. 

This basic text meets the needs of the 
student who is not majoring in economics 
but who should be given an understanding 
of economic principles in their relationship 
to his own individual, family, and social 
life. 


USING DOLLARS AND SENSE, by Oliver 
R. Floyd and Lucien B. Kinney, New 
5140 Newson & Company, 314 pages. 

1.40. 


This book presents the basic essentials 
of consumer economics. It gives students 
a sound basis of understanding which will 
prevent them from becoming bewildered 
consumers and presents the facts and 
methods by which they may adapt them- 
selves to new conditions and get the most 
for their investment in time and money. 

This book is keyed to the interests and 
understandings of active young students. 
It deals with such topics as consumer in- 
come, cost of providing a home, care and 
maintenance, operating expenses, intelli- 
gent buying, credit, providing for the fu- 
ture, recreation and advancement. ; 

Study questions and suggested readings 
are helpful to students and teachers. The 
appendices give supplementary practice and 
further opportunity for study. 


INDUSTRIAL COST ACCOUNTING, by 
John J. W. Neuner, Chicago: Richard D. 
Irwin, Inc., 480 pp. $3.50. 


This new text serves a real need at this 
time. The first printing was in June, 1942. 

Since the United States entered the war 
there has been an increased emphasis given 
to further training in cost accounting. 
This text does not contain a superficial 
treatment of a wide range of subject mat- 
ter relating to cost accounting. It is a 
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BUSINESS 
POINTS by 


Names of cities should never be abbrevi- 
ated in correspondence. The only per- 
missible city-name abbreviation is the word 
“Saint” as found in Saint Louis, Saint 
Paul, etc. In such cases, the abbfeviation 
(St.) is always used. When it comes to 
signing correspondence, we’ve got your 
number! It’s Esterbrook Renew-Point No. 
2284 ...a broad stub for bold business- 
like signatures. 


If you plan to be a 
STENOGRAPHER, 


We've Got Your Number! 
It’s Esterbrook Renew-Point No. 1555— 
officially approved for Gregg Shorthand. 


If you plan to do 
CLERICAL WORK, 


We've Got Your Number! 
It’s Esterbrook Renew-Point No. 2048 


—a fine point especially designed for 
this work. 


no. 2000 


Esterbrook is the on/y fountain pen that 
lets you fit the point to the job—to help 
you work easier, quicker, better! There 
are 31 styles of Esterbrook Renew- Points. 
A point for every business use! And here’s 
additional Esterbrook economy: The com- 
plete pen costs as little as $1. Additional 
Renew-Points start at 25c. You insert 
them in the pen-barrel yourself—without 
waiting, without a service charge! 


THE ESTERBROOK PEN COMPANY 
50 Cooper Street, Camden, N. J. 


FOUNTAIN PENS 
We'ue Gat Your Numter! 
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complete, thorough and practical coverage 
of those fundamental principles and prac- 
tices which represent the minimum of 
knowledge necessary for any practical and 
vocationally effective study of the subject 
of cost accounting for industry. 

The materials of this volume are most 
adequate for an extensive course. The 
clarity of presentation, plus the wealth of 
excellent illustrations and a short practice 


set, makes this text a complete and most 
acceptable treatment of industrial cost «c- 
counting. 

Teachers of cost accounting aml per. 
ticularly those offering courses under 114 
United States Office of Education E. § 
M. T. program will want to examine tis 
new book.—Carroll A. Nolan, Teach rs 
College of Connecticut, New Britain, Co 
necticut. 


A Study of the Social Security Program, by Fred 
(Cc. Archer. Service Bulletin No. 3 of the Alpha 
Chapter of Delta Pi Epsilon, New York Uni- 
versity, New York, N. Y., 14 pp. $.20. 


Better Business Education, by Harvey A. Andruss, 
New York: The Gregg Publishing Company, 
390 pp. $2.00. 

e 


Business Record-Keeping (Advanced Course), by 
Fayette H. Elwell, Ernest A. Zelliot, and Harry 
I. Good; Boston: Ginn and Company, 394 pp. 
$1.60. 


Commercial Education for the Duration. No. 11 
of Beacons on Business Education, May, 1942. 
Published semi-annually by the Business Educa- 
tion Department, Teachers College of Con- 
necticut, New Britain, Connecticut. 

e 

Corporation and Manufacturing Accounting, by 
H. A. Finney, New York: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 
534 pp. Text and Laboratory Manual, $6.00. 
Text alone, $4.00. Laboratory Manual, $3.00. 


e 
Correspondence Manual and Transcribers’ Hand- 
book, by Leslie L. Lewis, Editor, Chicago: 
Hy Dartnell Corporation. Looseleaf, 211 pp. 


Cost Accounting (Revised Edition), by John J. 
W. Neuner, Chicago: Richard D. Irwin, Inc.. 
819 pp. $4.25. 


Cost Accounting for War Production, by W. B. 
Lawrence, New York: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 350 
pp. To the trade, $4.65; to schools, $3.50. 


e 
Economics and the Consumer, by E. M. Andres 


and C. D. Cocanower, Boston: Houghton Mifflin 
Company, 553 pp. $3.50. 


| How to Train Salespeople, by John Dillon, Chi- 


| 6 N, Michigan Ave. 


cago: American Technical Society. Set of 15 
booklets, $6.00. 


Industrial Cost Accounting, by John J. W. Neuner, 
Chicago: Richard D. Irwin, Inc., pp. 
$3.50. 

e 


Mathematics of Business and Finance, by W. Ben 
Dyess and Robert O. Gilmore, New York: 
McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., 214 pp., and 
219 additional perce of compound interest and 
annuity tables by Frederick and Maude Kent. 


$3. 


Gregg Teachers 
Summer Session 


| Methods courses in secretarial and account- 


ing subjects. Also skill development in 
shorthand and _ typewriting. Outstanding 


| faculty. During the last two summers, 


Teachers attended from every state in the 
Union and Canada. 


Write today for Bulletin 


THE GREGG COLLEGE 


President, John Robert Gregg, S. C. D. 
Director. Paul M. Pair, M. A. 


Chicago, 
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Practical Accounting, by Edwin L. Theiss ad 
Jay L. Hunter, New York: McGraw-Hill B xk 
Company, Inc., 386 pp. $2.25. Teacher Man. il, 
$2.00. 


e 
Practical Problems of Business Corresponde: e, 
by William H. Butterfield, New York: Pr n- 
tice-Hall, Inc., 40 problems. $2.00. 
e 
Principles of Selling (Second edition), by H. K. 
Nixon, New York: McGraw-Hill Book C: m- 
pany, Inc., 361 pp. $2.50. 
e 
Proceedings of the Fifteenth Annual Con, ’r. 
ence, Ann Brewington, Editor. Bulletin No. ’7 
April, 1942, of the National Association of 
Teacher-Training Institutions. 41 pp. Availa 
from H. M. Doutt, Secretary, University of 
Akron, Akron, Ohio. Dealing with the hist ry 
and development of distributive education. 
‘ 
Report : the Work Committee on a Rating Sv ile 
or econdary Business Education, (T} rd 
Tentative Report), Ann Brewington, Edi‘>r. 
Bulletin No. 26, March, 1942, of the Natio ial 
Association of Teacher-Training Institutions. 27 
pp. Available as above bulletin. 
e 
Secretarial Science, by Howard M. Doutt, Chi- 
cago: Richard D. Irwin. Inc., 582 pp. $3.°0. 
e 
20th Century Typewriting (Fourth Edition), by 
Dz Lessenberry, Cincinnati: South-West: rn 
Publishing Company, 326 pp. $1.76. 
Unit Planning in Business Education, Paul L. 
Salsgiver, Editor. Fifteenth Yearbook of ‘he 
Eastern Commercial Teachers Association. 471 
pp. $2.50. Available at the New York LU ni- 
versity Bookstore, Washington Square East, 
New York, - 


Using Dollars and Sense, by Oliver R. Floyd 
and Lucien B. Kinney, New York: New on 
and Company, 314 pp. $1.40. 


MORE TEACHERS WANTED 


to train young people in the fundamentcls 
of filing.—a field which appeals te high 
school students as well as to college gradu- 
ates. 


Our correspondence course, completely re 
vised this year to embody recent changes, 
is based on our 26 years of experience in 
setting up filing systems in customers’ of- 


An extra aid for teachers is provided in an 
additional chapter covering a flexible cours¢ 
of study and other class-room aids. 

The war effort has created an unprece 
dented demand for file supervisors and 
clerks. Prepare NOW to teach this interest- 
ing subject. A circular and full details will 
gladly be sent on request. Address a post- 
card to 


CHICAGO BUREAU 
OF 
FILING AND INDEXING 


25 East Jackson Blvd. 


Chicago, 
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TRIPLE 


IS YOURS A 


CHECK AUTOMATIC 


Take a tip from 4500 top-flight 
schools and business colleges — the 
seven-system practice plan produces 
graduates that are filing veterans! 
These crack schools use Remington 
Rand practice equipment. They 
choose from seven widely used ver- 
tical indexing plans. They find that 
Remington Rand sets stand up better, 
wear longer, can take the abuse of 
practice teaching over longer periods 
of time. 


“SEVEN-SYSTEM’ SCHOOL? 


Not only can your school obtain any 
or all-seven vertical practice outfits, 
but there's a visible record keeping 
program too. Again, the practice 
equipment faithfully duplicates prac- 
tical office problems. 


Little wonder, then that today's em- 
ployers so often ask for a certificate 
from the American Institute of Fil- 
ing. They know its graduates are 
trained for the job. 


SOUNDEX 


The famous Soundex indexing plan, increasingly used by governmental agencies 
and big business, is now a part of the Remington Rand practice program. Knowing 
this intricate, popular system is to hold a priority rating for a better job. 


For full, obligation-free details af practice methods of teaching, clip and mail the 
coupon below. We'll promptly send you our book HELP WANTED. 


“THERE IS NO SUBSTITUTE FOR QUALITY“ 


REMINGTON RAND 


Miss N. Mae Sawyer 


Address 


City... 


American Institute of Filing 


American Institute of Filing, Dept. JBE 9-42 
Buffalo, New York 
Please send free literature and all the faet~ on Remington Rand 
Practice Methods of Teaching 
FILING OD VISIBLE RECOKD KEEPING 
Name 
School 


CARD INDEX 


MAIL COUPON TODAY 
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How long will the war last? How long will 
my typewriters last?...these are the questions 
many school executives are asking. 

Here is one thing you can be sure about. 
Your typewriters and office training machines 
will last longer if you take advantage of the 
Underwood Maintenance Service Plan! 

Your Underwood Representative will be 
glad to explain how the plan assures peak 
performance, economy and longer life for your 


How Long 
will your Typewriters Last? 


é 


typewriters and office machines. His know!- 
edge, experience and ability to do a thorough 
job will help keep your typewriters, adding 
machines and accounting machines on the job. 
This is a valuable contribution in helping you 
train the business personnel so essential to 
our country’s war effort. 

There’s an Underwood Service Representa- 
tive eager to serve you! Call your local 
Underwood Elliott Fisher office. 


Underwood Elliott Fisher 


Helps Speed the Nation's Victory! 


Service in 407 Cities in the U.S. A, and 26 Cities in Canada 


Underwood Elliott Fisher Company 
One Park Ave., N. Y. Nationwide Service 


Invest in America! 
Buy War Savings Bonds and Stamps 
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